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Impartial official tests have shown the 
Edgewater Draft Gear to be pre-eminent 
in Endurance. 

Gear capacity is essential to provide pro- 
tection for cars and lading. Endurance is 
necessary to maintain capacity and to con- 
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tinue protection. 

Shia ia The thoroughly lubricated friction sur- 
faces of the Edgewater Draft Gear provide 
unexampled smoothness of action and pro- 
tection against wear and loss of capacity. 
The Edgewater Gear has greater capacity 
and more endurance than any other draft 
gear which fits into the standard A. R. A. 
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1934 





In this, the opening week of the New Year, we extend 


cordial greetings to our many friends in the Railway World. 


We rejoice with them that the improvement already appar- 
ent in the railroad situation gives promise of better times 


to come. 





The purchase of wisely chosen new locomotives will contrib- 

ute greatly to improvement of railroad earning power in 1934. 5 
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/ NRA Code No 


Substitute for Regulation 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., which 
have filed a code for truck transportation under the 
NRA, in a statement to Co-ordinator Eastman have ex- 
pressed their opposition to federal regulation of truck 
transportation until such regulation as may be secured 
under the code has been given a fair trial. In the 
same statement this group urges that “railroads not be 
allowed to quote any rate on short or long notice either 
for line haul or pickup and delivery service, or both, 
that is not remunerative, based upon a reasonable cost 
of the service rendered.” In other words, the truck 
operators propose that they should be allowed to make 
such rates as they please under NRA authority, they 
to be the sole judges as to whether such rates are re- 
munerative, but that the railroads should have no such 
power, and that the authority of the federal govern- 
ment should be exerted to prevent them from making 
“unremunerative” rates. 


Regulate Rail Rates, 
Let Truckers Make Their Own 


The Co-ordinator is asked to believe that that branch 
of the transportation industry which has been in opera- 
tion a century cannot be trusted to know as much about 
its costs as the federal authorities, whereas, by contrast, 
novices in the transportation business—and the same 
individuals who introduced cut-throat competition into 
it—have now become so scientific and respectable about 
such matters that they can be trusted to manage their 
own affairs, thank you, without any scrutiny by the 
federal regulatory authorities. The truck operators 
hold, apparently, that railroads and railroad rates 
should be regulated by federal authorities, who must 
consider at all times the welfare of the entire public in- 
cluding that of the railroads’ competitors, whereas truck 
operators should be permitted to regulate themselves 
exclusively in their own interest. 

The plain fact is that NRA regulation is no regula- 
tion at all when it applies to a part of an industry only. 
The NRA code for truck transportation may, and prob- 
ably will, serve to settle many differences which truck 
operators may have among themselves, but it cannot 
correlate the truck branch of the transportation industry 
with the railroad or waterway branches and settle issues 
which arise between them. The NRA codes applied in- 
dependently to the various branches of transportation 
ay eliminate ruthless competition between truck opera- 


tors or between water lines but they do not and cannot 
control competition between truck and water transpor- 
tation on the one hand and the railways on the other. 


One Regulatory Body for All Transport 


Perhaps the American Truck Associations may de- 
lude themselves and hope to mislead others with their 
absurd contention that an NRA code should absolve 
them from the same kind of regulation as that to which 
the railways are subjected. The record does not show, 
however, that by such sophistry they have much hope 
similarly to confuse Co-ordinator Eastman. In his ad- 
dress at the Motor Vehicle Conference of the Amer- 
ican Legislators Association at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
October 20, Mr. Eastman said: 

I entertain little doubt that whatever transportation regula- 
tion the federal government undertakes should be administered 
by a single body and not by several, or at least that any divi- 
sion of responsibility should not follow carrier groups. Other- 
wise regulatory authority will become the partisan of its own 


form of transportation, and there will be much less chance of 
proper co-ordination. (Italics ours) 


Elsewhere in the same address Mr. Eastman said: 


For some time the railroads were slow to make rates to meet 
truck competition, but they are speedily overcoming this initial 
reluctance, and the motor vehicles and the water lines as well 
are becoming apprehensive. They have filed and are filing 
vigorous protests with the Commission against reductions in 
rates by the railroads, asking that they be suspended for in- 
vestigation. Jt is an anomaly of the situation that the law gives 
this opportunity to the water lines and motor vehicles, whereas 
the railroads have no corresponding opportunity to seek public 
protection against rate reductions on the part of their com- 
petitors. 


Further Delay the Objective 


Certainly, in view of these very plain statements on 
this subject by Co-ordinator Eastman, the truck oper- 
ators cannot have the naivete to suppose that their plea 
for NRA regulation for themselves combined with strict 
federal regulation of the railroads will make much 
headway with him. Evidently, therefore, their state- 
ment was intended primarily for public consumption, 
in the fond hope that persons having only slight inter- 
est in and superficial knowledge of the issues involved 
might not detect the weakness of their contention; and, 
as a result, that effective motor transport regulation 
might once again be postponed, as it has been again and 
again in the past by reasoning no more sound than that 
now advanced by the truck operators in their statement 
to Mr. Eastman. 

In spite of the fallacies of the contention, therefore, 
it will be well not to dismiss it too lightly. Not alone 
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the truck operators’ code organization, but other auto- 
motive lobby and propaganda groups. are ready to put 
forth every effort in their power to prevent regulation 
of motor transport comparable to that to which the rail- 
roads are subjected. The National Highway Users 
Conference has announced its intention to carry on an 
intensive campaign to prevent commercial motor trans- 
port from being subjected to the “straightjacket” of 
regulation. The National Industrial Traffic League 
also favors much less strict regulation of motor trans- 
port than that now applied to the railroads. The un- 
accountable association with commercial motor trans- 
portation groups of representatives of interests, such as 
banking and organized agriculture, which actually have 
little in common with them, gives them an effectiveness 
in disseminating propaganda and impressing legislators 
out of all proportion to their importance as an industry 
and their true representation of public opinion. They 
have succeeded before in defeating or postponing legis- 
lation, in spite of public interest and public demand, by 
an artificial showing of numerical strength, and there is 
every indication of their intention again to use the same 
strategy. 
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It is no crime in this country to disagree with the 
policies advocated by the President of the United States. 
At the same time, it might be well for a group which 
proposes to do what it can to wreck those policies at 
least to come out frankly into the open and admit its 
purpose. The truck interests’ opposition to regulation 
of commercial motor transport by the same federal au- 
thority which regulates the railroads goes directly 
counter to a major declaration of policy by President 
Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign. He said, in his Salt 
Lake City speech: 

We must not give them (commercial motor vehicles) any 
unfair competitive advantages over the rails. _We do not desire 
to put motor vehicle transportation out of its legitimate field 
of business, for it is a necessary and important part of our 
transportation systems; but motor transportation should be 
placed under the same federal supervision as railroad transpor- 


tation... .. I advocate the regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of competing motor carriers. 


The contention thate truck transportation should be 
left to its own devices under an NRA code, it is evident, 
is completely out of harmony with views expressed by 
the President, even as it is with those of Co-ordinator 
Eastman. It will be well if the public is made fully 
aware of this fact. 


A New Passenger Terminal Plan 


An article on another page comprises a brief di- 
gest of a report prepared under the auspices of the 
Railway Terminal committee of the city of Chicago 
for a consolidated or union station designed to provide 
passenger terminal facilities for all of the railways 
that are now accommodated in four existing terminals 
in that city. To any one who is conversant with the 
many passenger terminal studies that have been made 
at Chicago during the last two decades, the proposal 
embodied in this report may be deemed as “just an- 
other plan,” but compared with some of the earlier 
plans, the terminal committee’s plan has much to com- 
mend it. 

The sponsors of the report contend that the site 
suggested can be cleared at a minimum expense; that 
it is readily accessible to all the railways over rail routes 
already in existence, construction in this connection 
involving little more than the development of certain 
wye connections; that the estimated cost, $19,000,000, 
is low compared with the cost of improvements of a 
like character and magnitude built in recent years; 
and that the use of the proposed terminal in place of 
the stations it is designed to replace will result in an 
annual saving of about $3,000,000. 

While there have been no public statements of the 
attitude of the various railways affected with respect 
to the plan, it is doubtful if many of them will voice 
opinions as sanguine as those embodied in the report. 
The estimated saving in operating expenses has not 
been borne out by the experience of railways that have 
abandoned old stations for new ones. Furthermore, a 


large part of the saving in this case is contingent upon 
the profitable disposal of the large terminal areas now 
in use, a condition that can hardly be fulfilled for some 
years to come. 

But even if these points were waived, it is necessary 
to consider the plan in the light of the effect of such 
a drastic recasting of terminal facilities on the many 
individual interests involved, since it will require cer- 
tain railways to abandon stations occupying strategic 
locations, which they now reach over their own rails 
or over terminal lines in which they have proprietary 
interests, for another station to which they can have 
access only by moving their trains for considerable dis- 
tances over the tracks of other railways. 

The occasion for the presentation of a new plan at 
this time is to focus attention on a local situation in 
connection with the terminal studies now being made 
under the auspices of the federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation. However, the co-ordinator is now engaged 
also in another important study, namely, to determine 
the reasons for the marked decline in railway passen- 
ger travel. In other words, one justification for the 
construction of new terminals, lack of adequate ca- 
pacity, is now rarely encountered. If then, new ter- 
minals are to be built because those now in use are 
inefficient or unsuited to present requirements, it would 
seem that any studies for passenger terminals made 
at this time must take into account possible changes 
in the nature of passenger transportation in the future, 
especially in the light of the current developments 
that are now appearing in so many quarters. 
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Article No. 16 





High-Speed Freight Trains Are a Necessary Part of Any Program of Traffic Development 


What Results from High-Speed 
Freight Service? 


Experience indicates that fast merchandise trains are decidedly 
effective in meeting highway competition 


dence that this is the case, how have they responded 

to the efforts which the railways have made to render 
the kind of freight service desired? Has the speeding up 
of merchandise freight trains, to the point where they 
can effect first-morning deliveries between points 200, 
300 or even more miles apart, won the approval of ship- 
pers in the only form which really counts, which is the 
regular shipment of freight on such trains? Has compe- 
tition been overcome and freight traffic attracted on a 
substantial scale by such outstanding examples of high- 
speed freight trains, markedly resembling passenger 
trains in their fast schedules and freedom from time- 
consuming intermediate terminal delays, as the “Maine 
Bullet” of the Boston & Maine and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; the “Speed Witch” of the New 
Haven and the Pennsylvania; the “Blue Streak” of the 
St. Louis Southwestern; and the “Katy Komet” of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ? 


| F speed is what shippers want, and there is ample evi- 


Conditions Unfavorable for Conclusive Test 


Unfortunately, it would be difficult to conceive of con- 
ditions less suitable for a fair appraisal of the traffic- 
producing qualities of high-speed freight trains than 


those which have prevailed over the interval during 
which the railways’ principal high-speed freight trains 
have been operated. Few of the trains of this sort now 
operated by the railways have been able to make a bid for 
traffic in anything like normal conditions. Most-of them 
were inaugurated in the depths of the general business 
depression and some of them have come into being under 
the somewhat more favorable but still subnormal condi- 
tions prevailing in the latter stages of the depression. 
The traffic handled by these trains has been affected 
sharply by the abnormal fluctuations in general business 
conditions, fluctuations which first increase abnormally 
the business handled by the trains and then subject it to 
similarly abnormal recessions. A true picture of how 
much traffic the railways’ fast merchandise freight trains 
have attracted and can be expected to attract by reason 
of their speed, therefore, is difficult, if not impossible, 
to draw. What traffic railways operating high-speed 
merchandise freight trains have enjoyed because of such 
trains, and what traffic they would still have had without 
them, have had to be matters for conjecture during the 
years in which such trains have been operated. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of contrary evidence, there 
is sufficient evidence of certain kinds bearing upon the 
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traffic-producing qualities of fast freight trains to prove 
the point, which is that fast merchandise freight service 
is an essential part of any railway’s program for traffic 
development, and is certain, if given a fair chance, to aid 
materially in offsetting one of the most popular features 
of truck transportation. The available testimony is not 
as voluminous as it might be, but it is uniform in char- 
acter and, consequently, impressive. 

What is some of this testimony? The Union Pacific is 
one railroad which has done a comprehensive job of 
speeding up freight train schedules throughout its sys- 
tem. While conclusive figures to show the effect of 
this improved service upon the volume of traffic handled 
cannot be presented, the experience of the Union Pacific 
has been such as to cause one of its officers to say, “The 
expedited freight train schedule is one of the three out- 
standing essentials of railroad service designed to meet 
highway motor truck competition.” Describing the effect 
of one step in the system-wide process of accelerating 
trains to meet truck competition—in this case the ar- 
rangement of a freight train schedule whereby mer- 
chandise freight received in Omaha, Neb., as late as 
5 p.m. is delivered at North Platte, 281 miles west, by 
8 a.m. the next morning—this officer says, “This service, 
supplementing the lower rates that we published, enabled 
us to hold a very considerable volume of tonnage that 
was rapidly being diverted to the trucks. We know this 
because, while our l.c.l. merchandise tonnage decreased 
during the first 12 months after we inaugurated this 
service, our decrease was only about 25 per cent of that 
of the other railroads in this immediate territory.” 


Innumerable Examples of New Business 


The St. Louis Southwestern, scene of the operations 
of the “Blue Streak,” has had a similar experience. An 
officer of this railway says, “Improved service, notably 
the ‘Blue Streak’ inauguration, gave us a marked increase 
in traffic. Considering our rate disabilities and consider- 
ing the generally declining volume of tonnage, we have 
more than held our initial gains. For instance, our ‘Blue 
Streak’ tonnage figures show an increase during the June- 
September business revival larger than other increases 
noted. We have innumerable specific examples of busi- 
ness secured on account of our operation of the ‘Blue 
Streak,’ as well as on account of improved service to and 
from Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex.” 

The “Katy Komet,” another fast freight train, put the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas definitely in the list of railways 
which are using fast merchandise trains as a weapon 
against truck competition. An officer of this road re- 
ports, “The effect on our merchandise traffic of the 
operation of this service has been most gratifying, and 
we have every reason to believe that continued increases 
can be expected. Comparisons of our merchandise 
freight revenue, on both forwarded and received business 
between certain important points, were shown by months 
for the first five months of the operation of the improved 
service, and the fifth month shows an increase in revenue 
nearly three times as great as the increase for the first 
month.” 


Fast Service Turned the Tide 


On the Southern Pacific, where mixed trains have been 
employed as a means of speeding up freight service, en- 
couraging results have been secured. “We have noted 
a very marked improvement (in our traffic) as our 
schedules and rates are comparable with those of the 
fast franchise truck lines,” says an officer of the South- 
ern Pacific. “Consequently, we are again enjoying a 
good share of this highly competitive traffic. Before we 
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established the mixed train between San Francisco, Cal., 
and Los Angeles, our freight rates were on an equality 
with those of the franchise truck lines, but the latter 
made overnight deliveries as compared to our second- 
morning delivery. Immediately upon the establishment 
of our overnight service, our traffic increased very ma- 
terially. Obviously, this was due to the speeding up of 
our schedule between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Undoubtedly, the future will see more of this type of 
transportation due to the prevalent hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing of commodities and the ever increasing speed of 
highway truck equipment. We believe the railway lines 
that meet this high-speed competition will continue to 
enjoy a good share of the traffic.” 


Most Severe Competition Overcome 

The New Haven, with its “Accept Today—Deliver To- 
morrow” merchandise traffic slogan, and the “Maine 
Bullet” and the “Speed Witch”, its outstanding fast 
freight trains, has been a pioneer in the use of expedited 
freight service to hold and recover freight traffic in the 
face of highway and water competition. The New 
Haven is probably subject to more competition from a 
variety of other transportation agencies than any other 
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In the Issue of January 20 


Is it hard for shippers to use railway service? 
Are the rules and regulations applying to the 
movement of freight by rail so burdensome as to 
make the simpler truck transportation compara- 
tively more attractive to shippers? Should the 
railway regulations be relaxed? Are less compli- 
cated kinds of rates, such as any-commodity and 
mileage rates, effective in helping to meet truck 
competition? These and related questions will 
be discussed in the next article of the Traffic 
Development Series, which will appear in the 
Railway Age of January 20. 











railroad in the country. It has very active water com- 
petition at the various southern New England ports, and 
the most serious motor truck competition everywhere in 
its territory. To meet this competition, the New Haven, 
in conjunction with connecting lines, operates the “Maine 
Bullet” to provide overnight service between Portland, 
Me., and New York; the “Speed Witch” to provide over- 
night service between Boston, Mass., and Baltimore, 
Md. ; and a co-ordinated rail and truck service to provide 
overnight deliveries between nearly all local points on 
its lines. Has the New Haven benefited from its 
enterprise ? 

The answer is given in the affirmative by an officer of 
the New Haven who says, “Trains which have been 
speeded up have had the effect of holding to the railway 
traffic highly competitive with motor truck transporta- 
tion. While the traffic increases are not marked, it is 
felt that we have been able to retain traffic which, with 
a less refined service, would have gone to competing 
agencies. The effect of the faster service is marked. 
Where we are holding our own or increasing slightly the 
tonnage in merchandise cars on fast trains, business has 
shown a decline generally, which leads us to believe that 
the freight is protected in behalf of the railway by the 
fast movement. Furthermore, this high-speed service 
has brought into being accounts which have not been 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Busch-Sulzer Develops Locomotive 
Diesel Engine 


Eight-cylinder unit is smallest of a line of two-cycle V-type engines 


to range from 1,600 hp. to 3,500 hp. 


Louis, Mo., has recently completed block tests on a 

two-cycle, single-acting V-type Diesel engine for 
locomotive service. The engine tested has four pairs of 
V-cylinders and develops 1,600 hp. at 550 r.p.m. and 
weighs less than 25 lb. per hp. The designs contemplate 
units ranging by pairs from 8 to 16 cylinders, the latter 
to develop 3,500 hp. at 600 r.p.m., and are to serve for 
main-line passenger and freight locomotives as well as 
for heavy switching and transfer service. 

The engine has a cylinder bore of 13% in., a piston 
stroke of 16 in., and is of the trunk-piston type with 
mechanical fuel injection and integral scavenging blower. 
In addition to the scavenging blower, the cooling-water 
pumps and lubricating oil pumps are attached to and 
directly driven by the engine. The engine shaft is fitted 
with a flexible coupling for connection to the generator. 

The engine main frame and cylinder bloc are com- 
bined. They are iron or aluminum alloy castings, de- 
pending upon the weight limitations. The frame has a 
liberal opening on each side for each cylinder, which 
openings have light oil-tight doors or covers. An oil 
trough is attached to and below the frame. The work- 
ing parts are, therefore, fully enclosed in an oil- and 
vapor-tight structure. 

The main bearings for the crankshaft consist of up- 
per babbitt-lined half shells in seats formed in the frame, 
and lower similar half shells carried in substantial 
forged inverted caps which are fitted into the frame and 
supported by heavy bolts of alloy steel. 

The cylinder liners or working barrels are of special 
heat- and wear-resisting alloyed cast iron, heat treated 
to remove all strains. They are removably fitted into 
the cylinder bloc. The space between the liners and the 
walls of the bloc forms the cooling-water jacket for the 
liners. 

Each individual cylinder is provided with a water- 
cooled cylinder head attached to the bloc by alloy-steel 
studs and clamping the liner in place. Each cylinder 


Tu Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company, St. 








Busch-Sulzer 1,600-Hp. V-8 Locomotive Diesel Engine 





The Auxiliary End of the Busch-Sulzer Locomot 


head carries a fuel-injection valve and a compression- 
relief valve, but no mechanically operated timed valves. 

The bloc and liners are so arranged that each cylinder 
has a “sludge chamber” near its lower end. This 
chamber is fitted with oil wiper rings, above and be- 
low, through which the piston works and which pre- 
vent dirty oil, sludge and sparks from the combustion 
end of the cylinder from passing into the interior of 
the engine frame or crankcase, and oil from the crank- 
case from being carried into the upper part of the cyl- 
inder and consumed. On the outer sides of the engine 
each sludge chamber has an opening protected by a glass 
cover, through which the piston may be observed while 
the engine is running and its proper lubrication thus as- 
sured, avoiding excessive as well as insufficient lubrica- 
tion. The sludge chambers are electrically lighted. This 
is a substantial aid to the safe and economical operation 
of the engine. 

The crotch of the frame—the portion of the bloc be- 
tween the two rows of cylinders—serves as a distribut- 
ing receiver for the scavenging air and in it are located 
the automatic scavenging valves attached to the faces of 
the bloc. The top of the crotch is closed in by the 
housing of the scavenging blower which extends sub- 
stantially the full length of the engine. The air-inlet 
duct to the blower runs along the top of the housing. 

In a chamber at the end of the frame farthest from 
the generator are contained the fuel-injection pumps, the 
governor and its mechanism, and the cylinder-lubricat- 
ing pumps. This chamber is closed by light hinged 
doors. Adjacent to the chamber are located the cooling- 
water circulating pumps and below it the lubricating oil 
pumps and the fuel-transfer pump. 


The Piston and Connecting-Rod Assembly 


The crankshaft is a single steel forging of heat-treated 
open-hearth steel. It is proportioned to be of ample 
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strength and to avoid injurious torsional critical vibra- 
tions. Each crank pin serves for two opposite cylinders, 
so that the number of cranks is half that of cylinders. 

The crank-pin bearings, or boxes, are aluminum alloy 
forgings, heat-treated and babbitt lined. Alloy steel 
bolts are used for these bearings. 

The connecting rods are heat-treated open-hearth 
steel forgings and are bored throughout their length for 
the passage of lubricating oil to the wrist pins. The 
lower end of the rod is developed as a foot for the at- 
tachment of the crank-pin bearings; the upper end as a 
flange for the attachment of the wrist pin, instead of the 
conventional arrangement in which the top of the rod 
carries a wrist-pin bearing. 

The wrist pins are of hardened steel, ground and pol- 
ished on their working surfaces. Each pin is rigidly 
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inder wall. The exhaust ports are controlled by the 
pistons and are located around one half of the circum- 
ference of the cylinder and communicate directly from 
the interior of the cylinder into the exhaust header. 
The scavenging and charging are according to the 
Sulzer system, with two tiers of ports around one half 
of the cylinder circumference, opposite the exhaust 
ports. The upper tier, which is uncovered by the pis- 
ton before the exhaust ports are uncovered, is con- 
trolled by automatic valves, opening toward the interior 
of the cylinder. These valves are located in the crotch 
receiver, as previously described, and prevent a “blow- 
back” of exhaust gases into the receiver, as they re- 
main closed until the pressure in the cylinder has fall- 
en below that of the air in the receiver. The scaveng- 
ing ports in the lower tier form a direct communication 
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Cab Arrangement of a 1,600-Hp. Diesel-Electric Switching 


bolied to the flange at the top end of its connecting rod, 
the flange resting against a flat surface milled into the 
lower side of the pin. The wrist pin takes its bearings 
in a housing, the construction being such that the pin 
has a full-length bearing on its top which carries the 
piston pressures, the piston pressure on this bearing 
being. thus about one half of what it would be with 
the conventional construction. 

The assembled wrist-pin housing and piston form a 
single structure. Both are of aluminum alloy. The 
housing is attached to the inside of the piston, near the 
top, and incorporates the wrist-pin bearings so that the 
piston itself is free from heavy bosses, usually required 
for the attachment of the pins and the walls of the 
piston skirt are not pierced by any holes. Thus, all 
transverse sections of the piston proper are concentric 
symmetrically closed circles, avoiding distortion and 
leakage of lubricating oil to the cylinder. 

Along the front of each line of cylinders extends a 
water-jacketed exhaust header, into which the cylin- 
ders on that side exhaust. Each header will exhaust 
into a muffler on the roof of the locomotive. Oil-catch- 
ing and spark-arresting provisions are connected to each 
header and are arranged to drain to the roadbed. 

The exhausting, scavenging and fresh-air charging 
of the evlinders are performed through ports in the cyl- 


and Transfer Locomotive Using the Busch-Sulzer Engine Unit 


from the receiver into the cylinder and are uncovered 
by the piston after the exhaust ports have been so un- 
covered and when the pressure in the cylinder has 
fallen well below that of the scavenging air. On the 
return stroke of the piston the scavenging ports in the 
upper tier remain open after the exhaust ports have 
been covered by the piston and the flow of air for 
the charge continues until these scavenging ports have 
been so covered, the cylinder thus being filled with fresh 
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Fuel Consumption 


275 300 350 400 450 500 550 
Engine R.P.M. 
Test Records of Fuel Consumption of the Busch-Sulzer 1,600-Hp. 


Engine from Three-Quarters Load at Half Speed to Full Load at 
Full Speed 


air at a pressure above that of the back pressure of the 
exhaust. This effects a moderate degree of super- 
charging without separate machinery for this purpose. 

The scavenging air is furnished by a blower of the 
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rotary positive-displacement type, with top suction and 
bottom discharge. It is driven through gears and a 
flexible coupling from the crankshaft. The air passes 
through filters and a muffler in its passage to the blower 
and is discharged directly into the crotch receiver. 


Fuel Injection 


The fuel injection system comprises a fuel booster 
pump, a fuel injection pump, fuel filters, and fuel 
valves. The system is the AEG- Hesselman direct in- 
jection system, in which the fuel-injection pump has a 
separate plunger and barrel for each working cylinder. 
The quantity of fuel delivered to the cylinder at each 
delivery stroke of the pump for each power stroke of 
the working piston is regulated by the point of opening 
of a spill valve on the pump, during the delivery stroke 
of the pump plunger. This point is varied by the en- 
gine governor, being earlier when the load is light and 
little fuel is needed, and later when the load is heavier 
and more fuel is needed. The delivery pressure of the 
fuel-injection pump is around 4,500 Ib. 

The fuel is delivered by each plunger of the fuel- 
injection pump to its individual fuel valve, on its way 
passing through a fine filter. The fuel valves are of 
the AEG-Hesselman membrane spring type and com- 
municate with the spray nozzles in the cylinders. The 
valves are opened by the pressure of the fuel oil as 
soon as the respective pump plunger begins to deliver 
fuel, and are closed by the membrane springs as soon 
as the oil pressure is relieved by the opening of the spill 
valve. 

In ordinary engines operating at constant speed the 
fuel “lead”—1.e., the point ahead of top dead center of 
the working piston at which the injection of fuel begins— 
is constant, but this engine intended to operate at any 
speed between half and full is provided with an automatic 
device for varying the fuel lead to suit the engine speed. 
This makes it possible to maintain substantially constant 
full torque at all engine speeds. 


Control and Lubrication 


The speed of the engine is under control of a fly-ball 
governor which maintains the speed at that for which the 
governor is at the time adjusted—anywhere between half 
and full speed. The adjusting of the governor is ac- 
complished by a hand-operated device, that enables the 
variation of the operative speed of the governor from 
a remote point. ‘Thus the engine may be run at the 
speed that is most advantageous for the existing locomo- 
tive speed and load, and the track conditions. The en- 
gineer’s control of the engine speed is incorporated with 
the control of the traction motors. 

The general lubrication of moving parts of the engine 
is on the pressure system. Separate mechanical lubri- 
cators are provided for the lubrication of the cylinders, 
these automatically being kept filled with clean oil. 

The cooling of the engine is effected by water cir- 
culated through the respective jackets, cylinder heads and 
fuel valves by attached pumps. The water passes upward 
through the parts to be cooled, to the radiators on the 
top of the locomotive, whence it flows back to the pumps 
for recirculation. ; 

The engine is started by operating the generator as a 
motor, current being furnished by storage batteries for 
this purpose. As this current is being switched onto the 
motor the compression is relieved in all cylinders to 
reduce the power required to be developed by the motor. 
After the crankshaft has been turned over a few times 
by the motor, the fuel delivery to the cylinders is started, 
which action also cuts out the compression reliefs so that 
compressions and fuel ignitions immediately commence 
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and power is developed by the engine. The engine is 
shut down by merely cutting out the delivery of fuel to 
the fuel valves. This can be done from the engineman’s 
cab. 

As the speed of the engine is reduced when the load is 
low, the engine will ordinarily operate at loads not under 
two thirds of that corresponding to full load at the re- 
spective running speed—i.e., at full speed, two thirds of 
full rated load; at half speed, one third of full rated load. 
Therefore, its fuel consumption will be consistently near 
its best and may be figured safely at .42 lb. per engine 
b.hp. per hr., or, say, the engine will deliver about 18 
b.hp.-hrs. per gallon of fuel. 

The eight-cylinder engine has been operated over 500 
hours on the test bed, including a 48-hour continuous 
run at varying loads and speeds with one period of 4 
hours continuous full-load operation. The fuel consump- 
tion records of these tests are shown in one of the illus- 
trations. Examinations following the test showed the 
engine to be in excellent condition. 


What Results from 
High-Speed Freight Service? 
(Continued from page 4) 


seen by railway carriers for a number of years past. 
Future prospects in this direction are favorable to the 
retention of traffic and to an increase in the volume 
handled. We are quite strong in our belief that the 
acceleration of these schedules is a step in the right 
direction. 


Traffic Recovered by the “Maine 
Bullet” and the “Speed Witch” 
“The most outstanding specific example of traffic de- 
veloped by high-speed service is that created by the 
“Speed Witch” and the “Maine Bullet”. These trains 
provide an overnight service between their respective 
terminals, as well as between important intermediate in- 
dustrial centers. While some of the traffic now being 
handled on an overnight basis was enjoyed by the railway 
prior to the inauguration of these high-speed schedules, 
it was rapidly slipping away to highway movement. Not 
only have the high-speed schedules forestalled this loss, 
but they have also attracted to railway movement a very 
substantial tonnage which, in some instances, was mov- 
ing by truck on account of flexibility in service and, in 
other cases, by water lines on account of differential rates. 
“From the standpoint of carload traffic, the outstand- 
ing example of high-speed service is the ‘fleet’? movement 
of citrus fruits between coastwise steamers at New 
York for various New England destinations, these cargo 
lots being of sufficient volume to justify a highly special- 
ized service. The response with which it has met in the 
matter of increased tonnage testifies as to the satisfac- 
tion of the trade.” 


Perishable Traffic Recovered 


Truck competition for such perishable commodities as 
citrus fruits and vegetables which move to markets hun- 
dreds of miles distant from the growing areas has put 
a substantial drain upon the freight revenues of many 
railways. Can speed of railroad freight service win 
back this lost traffic? 

Three years ago, the Atlantic Coast Line and other 
roads serving Florida accelerated their perishable freight 
trains from points within the state so as to reduce by 24 
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hours the time in transit involved in coinpleting deliveries 
to the principal eastern and western markets. Impres- 
sive road speeds, made possible by expenditures for 
modern equipment and other improved facilities, were 
necessary to bring about this shortened delivery time, 
but these were secured without difficulty. The success 
of the accelerated service was immediately apparent, and 
during the 1930-31 season the Atlantic Coast Line alone 
transported 100,878 cars of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
the heaviest movement of such traffic which it had ever 
enjoyed. 


High-Speed Service Not All That’s Needed 


From this testimony, the conclusion can fairly be 
drawn that high-speed freight service, easily possible for 
modern railway equipment and methods, is a powerful 
weapon against truck competition. Where it has been 
tried, it has turned the tide, stopping the flow of traffic 
away from railways to trucks and steadily turning it back 
once more to the rails. High-speed freight service does 
this because speed is one thing that shippers want and 
must have. 

But speed alone is not enough. As pointed out by 
the officer of the Union Pacific, quoted in this article, 
it is one of the three essentials of railroad service designed 
to meet highway competition. The other two are com- 
parable rates and pick-up and delivery service. Just 
as speed alone is not enough, so are pick-up and delivery 
service and low rates inadequate without speed. 

High-speed merchandise freight trains are a necessary 
part of any railroad’s program of freight traffic develop- 
ment. They meet a modern need in freight transporta- 
tion, and they have aided and will continue to aid in the 
replacement upon the rails of much traffic which has 
been won away by trucks. 


Freight Car Loading 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


EKVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
ix December 23 totaled 527,067 cars, a decrease of 
27,765 cars as compared with the preceding week 
but an increase of 32,557 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year. All commodity classifica- 
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tions showed reductions as compared with the week be- 
fore except ore, which showed an increase of 367 cars, 
and all except grain and grain products, and coal showed 
increases as compared with last year. Miscellaneous 
loading was 43,997 cars above that for the corresponding 
week of last year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, December 23, 1933 




















Districts 1933 1932 1931 

DE fatvenntersececcs cuvnscecue 125,309 118,348 99,59( 
oan ee rage 105,715 96,886 91,22 
ESE Sn ree are ree 36,982 38,433 26,642 
en Sr eee 76,500 75,065 64,67 
NE EE ES LO 59,191 55,462 49,088 
Central Western 79,590 70,011 69,208 
PIO, oiick Chwcoe mes ce civeeen 43,780 40,305 40,475 
Total Western Districts............. 182,561 165,778 158,77 
co a eer 527,067 494,510 440,899 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 24,423 25,368 20,514 
eens et eee 14,931 14,232 13,431 
RMN aca pectar'e'p.o wea ata eee dye ava licaore Sa arteries 121,650 140,900 89,644 
RS pee hee oe ears ie ee ee a bee 6,743 .630 4,361 
ND eee eererararerey era 17,877 12,656 13,690 
te ees hoard alt uh Siar en aint oe 3,736 1,903 3,005 
RR, RR a SR OS oa eee oie 155,179 154,290 150,441 
TIE 5 ices cosh wen b seas 182,528 138,531 145,213 
RI ng a a erable 527,067 494,510 440,899 
I Ug cos Sra wa ea awe aigie hiateetreskio® 554,832 515,769 581,170 
ST. Say er ee eee 537,503 520,607 613,621 
ST BO OR Oe 495,425 547,095 636,366 
ee ay SAG ENE Oy eee een ae 581,347 493,318 558,798 
Cumulative total, 51 weeks...... 28,510,288 27,774,651 36,648,522 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 
72. ib ra = x : 
23 showed a seasonal drop from 38,888 for the previous 
week to 35,622, which was somewhat more than usual 
and the index number fell from 62.58 to 61.77 


Total Totals Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Ne ee iia ceil a 35,622 18,652 
NG AA ee 38,888 18,574 
i, ee i clad induces 39,601 18,492 
BRE, lk SEA 54 bo tRbr ss cewmimnenes 31,763 17,339 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Ae MG ade de wiewets awhyeshsie wake 2,002,796 942,260 
BE Se FS Sido cal eree ure erie nin w 55-0086 8s 2,150,554 958,690 
a 544.061 1,264,459 
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| Interstate Commerce Commission Finds 
Railway Situation Improving 


Legislative recommendations to establish fair competition to 
await Co-ordinator Eastman’s reports 


to exist “it will be necessary that the various ‘trans- 

port agencies pay the same rates of wages for com- 
parable skill, render reliable service on a non-discrimina= 
tory basis, and bear an equal tax burden,” says the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its forty-seventh annual 
report to Congress, submitted on January 4, covering the 
year ended October 31. However, because the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, Commissioner Eastman, 
has these subjects under investigation and his recommen- 
dations when received are to be transmitted to the 
President and Congress by the commission, with its own 
comments, it does not in the annual report make any 
recommendations with respect to further legislation as it 
has in previous years. These will await the reports to be 
submitted to it by the Co-ordinator. 

The commission is giving consideration, it says, to 
methods of bringing about a reversal of the present 
trend in railway financing and believes “that the desired 
results can be obtained, in part, at least, through the 
provision of sinking funds to be set up by the railway 
companies out of net income for the purpose of retir- 
ingsa part of their funded debt before maturity.” If such 
funds are not voluntarily established by the railway com- 
panies, their establishment “may be required as a condi- 
tion of our authorization of further bond issues under 
the provisions of Section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act.” 

In various ways, the commission finds, “the railway 
situation has improved since our last report. With the 
progress of the national industrial recovery, railway 
earnings have increased, railway bonds sell at better 
prices, and in place of the most drastic curtailment of 
maintenance, attention is again being given to replacing 
worn-out rails and equipment.” 

It adds, however, that “the fact that other industries 
depend to a considerable extent upon the purchases by 
railway companies or their employees makes it highly 
desirable that so far as possible railway expenditure 
should at least fully supply current needs and begin 
catching up on deferred maintenance instead of waiting 
until recovery is in full swing.” In a review of the rail- 
way traffic and earnings situation and on the financing 
situation the report says in part: 


B ORE a condition of fair competition can be: ‘said. 


Railway Earnings and Traffic 


_ We have had occasion in previous reports to point out that the 
financial difficulties of the railways are the result of more than 
one cause. In large part they are the reflection of the reduction 
in traffic that came with the economic depression but also in con- 
siderable part they result from the competition of other trans- 
port agencies. In facing the conditions created by both of these 
causes, the railway managements have to consider how they can 
reduce operating costs, lower their charges, improve the speed, 
convenience, and safety of the services they render to the public, 
and eliminate unnecessary waste. 

A survey of the freight revenue by months since the beginning 
of the year 1930 shows, except for seasonal variations, a down- 


_ward trend almost uninterruptedly to 


: WasHinctTon, D. C. 
August, 1932. <A tem- 
porary upturn then took place and continued until December, 
1932, followed by a relapse to another low point in March, 1933. 
Thereafter the improvement has been marked with, however, a 
slackening in August of this year. These developments are 
conveniently followed in a table showing the freight revenue of 
each month as a percentage of that of the corresponding month 
in a base period taken as 100 per cent. It will be observed that 
the index fell from 95.4 in January, 1930, to 45.6 in August, 
1932, rose to 54.1 in December, 1932, fell again to 44.1 in March, 
1933, running to a high of 61.6 in July, 1933, and in September 
stood at 54.9. 


Freight revenue of Class I steam railways by months, 1930-33, compared 
with the average revenue of corresponding months in the years 1927, 
1928, and 1929 taken as 100 per cent (per cent of base period) 

Month 1930 1931 1932 1933 

DOMNUNES. ioioeg-rn ty ick Keo Ca ere So 95 78.2 58.8 50.6 

PON 5 rove cre ignore Maca eee 92.3 72.6 § 57.7 47.6 
BUNS ere ose ee Ree aweernan oats s 87.2 rp B 56.6 44.1 

RE SE Re ta ere 92.5 75.9 55.6 48.2 

NIN,» iid: oacGoareneos ei eran R bie Siacoehaw ere 88.9 71.0 48.7 52.1 

0 ae Pane eee ener 87.0 73.8 48.7 58.5 

DRE 5 ec Gis es iotln ne an eine ele sieews 89.1 74.5 46.1 61.6 

MIN, Sariviic ain win avira ware Risles eS Woie 82.9 65.4 45.6 56.4 

I So onc. cnarssalcrelnrs Wniwicieced eee 84.7 63.0 50.0 54.9 

I oc oc an kinoreiewas-aicasine 80.9 60.7 51.2 

rere er eee 78.6 60.3 51.4 

WR Siac Since ere eweaces 80.7 61.6 54.1 


These changes in freight revenue are mainly the result of 
fluctuation in tonnage, and only to a small extent of changes in 
the rates charged during this period. 

The passenger-miles of 1932 were 36.7 percent less than those 
of 1930. The revenue per passenger-mile was 2 per cent less for 
the commutation business of 1932 than for that of 1930, and 17.1 
per cent less for other passenger business, 1932 under 1930. 
The combined effect was to reduce the passenger revenue of 
1932, 48.3 per cent below that of 1930. In the first 6 months of 
1933, there has been a further fall of 25.5 per cent under that 
of the same period in 1932. However, in August and September, 
1933, the passenger revenue slightly exceeded that of the same 
month of the preceding year. If the other than commutation 
passenger-miles be studied by months with corresponding months 
of 1927, 1928, and 1929 taken as 100, the index for the first quar- 
ter of 1933 was 35.9, for the second quarter 42.7; and for the 
month of August 1933, it was 51.2. 

The drasiic curtailment of operating expenses made in 1931 
and 1932, almost in proportion to revenues, was continued in 
1933, with the result that a relatively large recovery in net 
earnings has appeared in recent months. For the first quarter 
of 1933, the net deficiency after deducting fixed charges from 
total income, was for class I railways $94,900,862, compared with 
a deficit of $54,638,462 in 1932, and a deficit of $1,492,215 in the 
same quarter of 1931; in the second quarter the net loss was 
$6,809,385 for 1933, a net loss of $70,675,771 for 1932; and a 
net income of $32,649,320 for 1931; for the months of July and 
August, the latest for which the fixed charges are available the 
1933 net income exceeded that of the corresponding months of 
1931 as well as of 1932. 

The employment of labor by the class I railways has been 
increasing’ in recent months, although it is still far below the 
predepression level. If the average employment of the respective 
months of 1927, 1928, and 1929 be taken as 100 per cent, index 
numbers show that the low month in the number of employees, 
not considering seasonal fluctuations, was May 1933, when the 
index was 54.7, compared with 58.5 for August, and 59.7 for 
September 1933. From these figures it appears that railway em- 
ployment is still greatly curtailed... . 

If the average maintenance expenditure per car-mile for the 
months of May, June, and July of the year 1930, amounting to 
6.175 cents, in which there was probably no deferred mainte- 
nance, be reduced by 10 per cent to allow approximately for 
changes in wages and prices, and the result compared with the 
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actual per car-mile maintenance expenditures for the same 
months in 1933, it appears that the maintenance work in those 
months could justifiably have been stepped up over 25 per cent 
without considering the accrued deferred maintenance, amount- 
ing to possibly half a billion dollars for a volume of traffic 
reasonably in prospect. 

More recently total maintenance expenditure has been increas- 
ing. In May and June, 1933, less was spent than in the same 
months of 1932, but in July, August, and September, 1933, the 
expenditure exceeded that of the same months of 1932, respec- 
tively, by 6, 15.9, and 13.5 per cent. 

An important feature of railway recovery is a well balanced 
adjustment of railway charges, railway wages, and the general 
price level. We had occasion to consider the relation of the 
prices of commodities and railway freight rates in the General 
Rate Level Investigation of 1933. The evidence showed that 
while the rate level was high compared with the price level, it 
was impossible to require them to be brought together by a 
general rate reduction. Nevertheless, by the force of compe- 
tition, carriers are voluntarily making reductions in rates and 
fares. It is obviously not desirable to restrict this competition 
insofar as it is conducted on a fair basis. However, before such 
a condition of fair competition can be said to exist, it will be 
necessary that the various transport agencies pay the same rates 
of wages for comparable skill, render reliable service on a non- 
discriminatory basis, and bear an equal tax burden. 


Retiring Debt 


It has been the policy of railway companies to provide for 
their financial requirements largely through the issue of long- 
term bonds which at maturity are refunded. While the bonds 
are refunded the indebtedness evidenced by them is ordinarily 
regarded as perpetual and no provision is made for its ultimate 
liquidation. The result is that the funded debt of the railway 
companies is constantly increasing as their investment in railway 
properties is increased. 

From December 31, 1919, to December 31, 1932, the funded 
debt of railway companies of Classes I, II, and III (and sub- 
sidiaries), outstanding in the hands of the public increased ap- 
proximately 22 per cent or from $9,773,239,469 to $11,835,523,146. 
On the latter date the annual interest payable to the public on 
funded debt was approximately $550,000,000. The average an- 
nual net railway operating income for the years 1920-32, in- 
clusive, was $842,955,000, or about 1.5 times the present interest 
requirements. The average rate of interest on the funded debt 
outstanding in the hands of the public is 4.65 per cent. It is not 
practicable, at present, to set up sinking funds applicable to the 
entire funded debt; perhaps not to a great portion of it. The 
possibilities are indicated, however, when it is realized that an 
accumulating sinking fund of one half of 1 per cent per annum, 
providing for calling bonds at par would retire the present debt 
if in effect for approximately 52 years. 

The expense of refunding in the manner heretofore usually 
followed is considerable. More important is the danger that the 
maturity, if it occurs at a time when new or junior bonds are 
difficult or impossible to market, will cause trouble. Recent 
experience sufficiently illustrates this. The strain caused by 
heavy fixed charges in such a time as this is detrimental to 
service furnished the public. Naturally carrier executives try to 
prevent default on fixed obligations even if doing so may result 
in allowing the property to deteriorate and service to suffer. 


Rate Structure Investigation 


Regarding the general investigation, No. 17,000, en- 
titled “Rate Structure Investigation,” the report says 
that during the past year arguments have been concluded 
in the parts covering salt and nonferrous metals, and 
the testimony has been closed in the reopened part rela- 
tive to grain and its products. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the investigation, insofar as it relates to the separate 
important commodity groups, has been largely completed. 

“In our last annual report we discussed the unwieldy 
proportions into which the docket No. 17,000 cases have 
developed. Experience has shown that necessary 
changes in the rate structure can be effected by us with 
the least delay (which is the mandate of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution) through the usual course of hearing com- 
plaints, or by investigations on our own motion, rather 
than under a:general nation-wide investigation which is 
likely to assume unduly ponderous proportions. In view 
of all the circumstances we therefore entered an order 
on October 2, 1933, that except for the orders already 
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made in this proceeding or which may be entered in 
respect of such orders as supplementary or ancillary 
thereto, and except for those parts of the proceeding 
which have been heard, or upon which testimony is 
being heard, and not yet submitted, the general investi- 
gation be discontinued.” 

Referring to the “Marshalling and Distributing Plan” 
of the Railroad Credit Corporation the commission ob- 
serves that “the lending period included the lowest levels 
of the current depression. It was fortunate, therefore, 
that the co-operative measures, consummated in the flex- 
ible loaning provisions of the plan, permitted extension 
of aid when no other source was available to the needy 
carriers. The low interest rates, being equivalent to the 
rediscount rate of the Federal reserve bank in the New 
York district, were also a great benefit to carriers forced 
to call upon the corporation for assistance. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Loans 


Since the last report the commission had approved 
loans under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act aggregating $89,576,344 upon applications filed by 
24 carriers. The aggregate amount of loans approved 
under this act is $436,405,523. Since work under this 
act was initiated in February, 1932, applications for loans 
have been filed by 145 carriers or their receivers or 
trustees. Loans to 81 of these applicants have been ap- 
proved. For various reasons the commission was un- 
able to approve loans on the applications of 41 others, 
and in 23 cases the applications were dismissed, usually 
with the consent of the applicants. Some of the carriers 
have received more than one loan. In a few instances the 
diminishing resources of the carriers and their inability to 
furnish acceptable security for additional loans, have re- 
quired denials where earlier applications have been ap- 
proved. “Due apparently to an improvement in business 
conditions affecting the carriers, the need for financing 
them under this act has diminished, as indicated by the 
declining number of applications and the withdrawal of 
others.” 


Practices of Carriers by Railroad 


Referring to the investigation in Ex Parte No. 104, 
Practices of Carriers Affecting Operating Revenues or 
Expenses, the report says that in Part I, Railroad Fuel, 
elaborate questionnaires were sent to Class I railroads. 
The returns were analyzed, and later extensive hearings 
were held, a report prepared, and findings proposed. Be- 
cause the matters covered seemed to come peculiarly 
within the function of the Federal Co-ordinator, the re- 
port was referred to him. On October 6 the Co-ordinator 
referred this report, together with other matters having 
to do with carrier purchases, to each of the carriers’ 
regional co-ordinating committees. Part II, Terminal 
Services of Class I Carriers, has been fully heard, 
briefs have been filed, and a proposed report is in course 
of preparation. An analysis of the returns to question- 
naire filed by Class I Railroads in Part III, Construction, 
and/or Maintenance of Private Side Tracks for Ship- 
pers, was likewise prepared and referred to the Co- 
ordinator. An elaborate questionnaire was similarly sub- 
mitted to all common carriers in Part IV, Traffic Ex- 
penses. While no report has been issued covering this 
subject, the returns to the questionnaire have been 
analyzed and tendered to the Co-ordinator for his con- 
sideration. Part V, Private Freight Cars, has been 
heard and after the filing of briefs a proposed report will 
be promptly issued. Part VI, Warehousing and Storage 
of Property by Carriers at the Port of New York, N. Y.., 
was covered in a report issued last week. 
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Other parts have been under consideration and certain 
investigations were under way, but in view of the 
emergency transportation act, are being referred direct to 
the Co-ordinator for his information. 


Jurisdiction Over Foreign Transportation 


Section 1 of the act should be amended, the commis- 
sion says, so as to bring squarely within the provisions 
of the statute the transportation of passengers and prop- 
erty, and the transmission of intelligence, from a place 
in a foreign country through the United States to a place 
in a foreign country, insofar as such transportation and 
transmission occurs within the United States. Under the 
terms of that section the provisions of the act apply to 
the transportation of passengers and property, and the 
transmission of intelligence, “from or to any place in the 
United States to or from a foreign country,” and “from 
any place in the United States through a foreign country 
to any other place in the United States,” (sec. 1(1)) 
but they do not definitely apply to such transportation 
and transmission when from a place in a foreign 
country through the United States to a place in a foreign 
country. 

“This hiatus in the statute, which was recognized in 
United States v. Philadelphia & R. Ry. Co., 188 Fed. 
484, has proved embarrassing to us in the enforcement of 
the act. Our attention has been called to cases which 
indicate that because of such hiatus carriers have seized 
upon the opportunity to grant concessions to shippers, in 
respect of transportation not subject to our jurisdiction, 
for the purpose of obtaining the routing over their lines 
of traffic which is subject to the act, and thereby have 
seriously curtailed their earnings. Practices of this char- 
acter constitute an unfair method of competition as be- 
tween carriers. They also have a damaging effect on the 
net revenue of carriers from business which is subject to 
the act, and for which we have to maintain a rate struc- 
ture which will support an adequate system of trans- 
portation.” 

Following are excerpts from the report: 


Passenger Fares 


In our last report we referred to the fact that we had ad- 
dressed a communication to the presidents of all Class I carriers 
seeking their views as to whether by a general reduction in basic 
fares a betterment could be brought about in the volume of 
passenger traffic, and what suggestions they might care to offer 
for relieving the users of freight service from the burden due to 
unprofitable passenger service. A large proportion of them 
favored a reduction in the basic passenger fare. There was, 
however, a wide difference of opinion among those favoring a 
reduction in the basic fare as to the exact amount of the reduc- 
tion. Those carriers opposing any reduction were practically all 
confined to the principal carriers operating in official territory. 

We have taken no action thus far in the matter, largely be- 
cause there seemed to be a determination on the part of a great 
many carriers to do something in the premises at an early date. 

It would seem that with the constant decline for the past 10 
years both in the number of passengers carried and the gross 
revenue from the passenger business, together with the constant 
increase by other competitive forms of transportation, the time 
is near at hand when some aggressive action should be taken by 
the carriers to determine whether it is possible to regain pas- 
senger business, or whether they shall be compelled to give up 
what at one time was a lucrative part of their business. _ [ This 
Was sent to the printer before the new reductions in the West 
and South were made effective on December 1.] 


Bureau of Finance 


The following is a summary of applications filed during the 
year for certificates of public convenience and necessity under 
section 1 (18) to (22) of the act, and of the disposition made of 
applications : 


Item Number Mileage 


Applications filed: 


For authority to construct new lines or extend existing 


ines iz 491.290 
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Item Number Mileage 
For permission to abandon mileage.................. 153 3,263,216 
For authority to operate or to acquire and operate.... 40 1,536.114 
TE Oaidic note ee ainnile aww Oise aoe aioe ahs eee Be 205 5,290,620 
Certificates issued: 
Authorizing new construction...........-..+.eeeeees 8 32.300 
Permitting abandonment ........0.ccccsecccccescecs 129 2,404,264 
Authorizing operation or acquisition.............+.4. 37. 1,132,134 
NE alpacas ait rise a Maltintanarstwiowesaes aie Salwaw sa aaa os 174 a 568. 698 
Applications denied: 
For authority for new construction................5: 5 23,770 
For permission to abandon........ So 2 33,970 
For authority to operate or to acquire and operate.... 5 37.364 
ee ae BR none caineinlewhie ¢ ake teens RE USN 12 95 104 
Applications dismissed: 
For authority for new construction..............++++ 3 10.940 
For permission to abandon........ cece ccc ceseseeeees 4 65.442 
For authority to operate or to acquire and operate.... 8 401. 769 
SE plats bial cearvin ainda alee Genie Cares aah are ieen ibe ees a 15 47 8.15 51 


Since the effective date of the act we have authorized the 
construction of approximately 9,692 miles of new railroad. We 
have granted a number of applications for extension of time for 
completion. Based on reports by carriers and on other available 
information, it appears that of the construction authorized, ap- 
proximately 6,740 miles of road have been completed, and that 
projects aggregating about 1,442 miles have been abandoned or 
deferred. The remainder, about 1,510 miles, represents cases in 
which the specified completion periods have not expired. 

The following tabulation shows by classes the respective 
amounts of securities authorized: 


Nominal Conditional Actual 

Class of security issue issue issue 
COMMON SINE 6.606 cscs cues 1$4,049,300.00 Steudictmiaseanearants $2,031,500 
Mortgage bonds .......... 74,837,000.00 $338,053,800.00 93,401,500 
TR I Cciiccs “SOG eenan  Sarnieeae aw eure 4,124,000 
SOCUSER WOEES 60.0.0 kee sioeress pB eS a ee eee 7,874,000 
Unsecured notes .......... 867,060.35 2,106,546.27 27,590,563 
Equipment-trust obligations. ........... 988000.00° «..<éescans 
DN TRE occ akeaeesan <ekdeameeweue 1,570,000 
TOES EOI “esas hildisewes® 405 ch c00% 15,000 

TE Serdieiawusiswsins 1$87.609, 014. 34 $341, 148, 346.27 7$1 606, 5¢ 


1 Also 200 shares without par value. — 
2Includes $7,039,500 of interim certificates. 
Of the securities for actual issue $1,824,800 of common stock, 
$71,428,500 of mortgage bond, $4,124,000 of income debentures, 
$1,360,000 of secured notes, $18,594,000 of unsecured notes, and 
$1,320,000 of receivers’ certificates, or a total of $98,651,900, was 
authorized to be issued in exchange for or to pay, extend, or 
refund other outstanding securities. From the foregoing it ap- 
pears that additional capitalization to result from the various 
authorizations is as follows: Nominal issue $66,263,014.34, con- 
ditional issue $67,175,046.27, and actual issue $37,954,663. 
During the period covered by this report many carriers have 
resorted to temporary financing to meet their current require- 
ments. Of this amount $104,765,929.45 was for renewal of notes 
previously issued and the remainder $61,653,519.69 was to meet 
current corporate requirements. 


Bureau of Valuation 


On June 16, 1933, amendment of paragraphs (a), (f), and 
(g) of section 19a of the act was approved. ... Paragraph (a), 
as now amended, leaves to our discretion the valuation of any 
such (electric) railway not operated as a part of a general steam 
railroad system of transportation. The amended paragraphs (/) 
and (g) relieve us of the necessity of revising and correcting 
the original valuations in “like manner” as employed in making 
the original valuations and affords us the power and opportunity 
of proceeding along more practical lines. 

With original, or primary, valuations completed, our present 
valuation activities fall under the direction of the above referred 
to amendments. To meet such requirements the bureau is per- 
fecting a perpetual current inventory of the property of each 
carrier. This has been accomplished to such an extent that the 
bureau is now in a position to furnish the valuation elements 
specified by the act within a period of 60 days which, it is 
expected, will, during the next year, be reduced to 30 days or 
less. The bureau also is perfecting original cost records and 
estimates and bringing to currency the investment records. As 
the result of recording all reconstruction and replacements in 
the perpetual inventory, the record of original cost, which a few 
years ago was largely unknown, now is a known factor to the 
extent of approximately 70 per cent. Continuation of the valua- 
tion processes will ultimately result in complete original cost 
and investment records. 


Reduction of Force 


The amendment, together with repeal of provisions of section 
15a relating to excess net railway operating income, greatly sim- 
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plify the valuation work. For the last fiscal year (1932-33) the 
appropriation for the bureau was $2,750,000. Its personnel on 
June 1, 1933, consisted of 910 employees. The appropriation for 
the current fiscal year (1933-34) is $1,000,000, and its active 
personnel on July 1, 1933, consisted of 381 employees. 


Summaries of Final Values and Elements of Value 


We have reported heretofore the completion of the original 
valuations of all steam railroads. The-dates of these valuations 
range from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1921, the average date 
being June 30, 1916. For the convenience of the public and other 
interested parties we are separately publishing in tabular form 
the final value and the separate elements of value of each carrier 
as determined in the original valuations. 

As of original valuation dates (average date, June 30, 1916), 
we found the value for rate-making purposes of the total owned 
property to be $16,234,983,540, excluding working capital, and 
the value of the total used property to be $16,475,469,658, ex- 
cluding working capital, and the total working capital to be 
$431,041,847. Cost of reproduction new of the total owned 
property and total used property was found to be $16,104,270,137, 
and $16,281,545,213, respectively. Cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation of the total owned property and the total used prop- 
erty was found to be $13,351,414,883 and $13,487,343,559, respec- 
tively. Present value of the total owned lands and rights and 
total used lands and rights was found to be $2,734,935,586, and 
2,840,445,771, respectively. A present value of $536,810,276 was 
found for the lands, rights, and structures owned by the car- 
riers but not devoted to carrier use. 

In Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, we found the value of 
the steam-railway property, for the purposes of that case, to be 
approximately $18,900,000,000 as of the date of that report and 
order, July 29, 1920. Since that time large additions to the prop- 
erty have been made. In Docket No. 26000, General Rate Level 
Investigation, 1933, the bureau computed the cost of reproduc- 
tion new of the steam-railway property other than land of the 
carriers in existence on December 31, 1932, as $23,953,546,235 at 
period prices as of June 1, 1933, and $23,742,958,869 at spot 
prices as of that date. Cost of reproduction less depreciation 
was computed as $17,754,467,309 at period prices and $17,599,- 
113,778 at spot prices. Original cost, except land, was placed at 
$22,860,365,394. The present value of lands and rights as of 
June 1, 1933, totaled $3,032,799,826. Necessary working capital, 
including material and supplies, was computed as $338,854,000. 


Bureau of Accounts’ 


Upon the enactment of the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act, 1933 (sec. 15b of the Interstate Commerce Act), retro- 
actively repealing the recapture clauses of section 15a we ceased 
our so-called “recapture” examinations, thus enabling our bureau 
of accounts to resume the performance of its normal functions, 
the nature and importance of which, as related to our duties 
under the act, were explained at length in our last report and 
need not again be stated here. 

While the bureau has returned to its regular duties, its effec- 
tiveness has been much impaired through the necessity of greatly 
reducing its personnel because of a severe cut in the appropri- 
ations for its work. 


Bureau of Traffic 


Rate adjustments were protested and suspension asked in 461 
instances, a decrease of 165 under last year. Of these protested 
adjustments, 245 represented reductions, 172 represented increases, 
25 represented both increases and reductions and 19 neither in- 
creases nor reductions. They covered not only a large number 
of rate schedules but many thousands of rates. 

_The following action was taken on the requests for suspen- 
sion: 
Suspended (including supplemental orders).............000e0ceeeee 105 
RE SEPERATE a aire 232 


Schedules rejected, requests for suspension withdrawn, or protested 
schedules withdrawn 


ay = 


461 

Proceedings pending from previous year...............-...ee ee eee 196 
New proceedings on suspension docket...............0.0eeccee ewes 98 
EE Sis tik a eee hae sew bbb baiesewe dhe weebhed ss Geen eied 294 


Of this number, 168 were disposed of, a decrease of 6 under 
last year, 121 after formal hearing and report, and 47 through 
informal proceedings without report. 


Statistics 


The length of steam railways (first track) in the United 
States continues to decline, having been 247,595 miles at the 
close of 1932, compared with 250,413 10 years earlier. The 
mileage operated by Class I railways was 1,247 miles less in 
August, 1933, than in August, 1932. The miles of second or 
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additional main tracks also began a downward trend in 1932. 
The number of locomotives in service declined by 1,920, the 
number of freight cars (excluding caboose) by 61,214, and the 
number of passenger-train cars by 1,498 during 1932. The aver- 
age tractive effort of the locomotives was 23.66 per cent greater 
and the average capacity of the cars 9.05 per cent greater than 
10 years earlier. 

The total railway capital increased slightly during the year 
1932, and the ratio of debt to capital remained at 56 per cent, 
the same as in 1931, and approximately the same as 10 years 
ago. Dividends averaging 1% per cent on all stock outstanding 
were declared, although not earned in the aggregate. The book 
investment in the road and equipment operated by the line-haul 
companies was 26 billion dollars, without working capital, or 
$106,337 a mile, at the end of 1932. Retirements exceeded new 
investment during 1932. 


Bureau of Formal Cases 


The formal complaints filed numbered 741, of which 621 were 
original complaints and 120 subnumbers, a decrease of 230 as 
compared with the previous period. We decided 1,234 cases and 
208 have been dismissed by stipulation or on complainants’ re- 
quest, making a total of 1,442 cases disposed of, as compared 
with 1,428 during the previous period. Approximately 213 for- 
mal and I. & S. cases have been reopened for further hearing 
and reconsideration. We conducted 1,028 hearings and took ap- 
proximately 184,476 pages of testimony, as compared with 1,192 
hearings and 239,812 pages of testimony during the preceding 
period. The following statement shows certain facts with re- 
spect to the condition of this docket as of October 31 of the 
years indicated: 

1930 1931 1932 1933 


Vormal complaints Giled ...<cc.ccceccticeccess 1,153 828 825 621 


iis ricmenencekeccmineRaane nn ee* 259 193 146 120 
Investigation and suspension cases instituted. . 153 120 175 98 
Cases under submission at end of period: 
rrr rr ere ere 687 419 363 369 
NRE DOOD: oe 66 e-0 6 cn: 6 bt ncoeeceny 88 82 81 46 
Cases disposed of including subnumbers and 
TONPONGE GENRE 6 occ cecccwisccrcsscccewess 1.825 2,030 1,719 1,773 
Number of pending cases. .......ccccesecees 2.352 1,904 1.783 1,460 


Delegation of Authority 


Acting upon our recommendation the Congress, by an act ap- 
proved February 28, 1933, added paragraph (6) to section 17 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and thereby gave us authority, 
to assign or refer any portion of our work, business, or functions 
to an individual commissioner, or to a board composed of an 
employee or employees of the Commission, provided, however. 
“that this authority shall not extend to investigations instituted 
upon the Commission’s own motion or, without the consent of 
the parties thereto, to contested proceedings involving the taking 
of testimony at public hearings.” 

Under this authority, effective November 1, 
reorganized our administrative machinery. 

It is expected that the removal of these duties from the at- 
tention of the Commission in the first instance will leave us free 
as a body, and in our several divisions, to give greater individual 
attention to the more important matters of regulation which from 
time to time come before us. Pending further experience, we 
have not as yet assigned any duties to boards of employees, as 
permitted by section 17 (6), but the several boards which have 
long functioned as administrative aids to the Commission will 
continue as in the past. 


A more detailed report of the work of the Bureau of 
Safety is published as a separate document. In the year 
ended June 30, 1933, it says, “The increased safety to 
the traveling public deserves special mention. Steam 
railroads carried 480,717,777 passengers 16,997,426,362 
miles with but 23 fatalities or 1 for each 739,018,537 
miles traveled.” 

The number of derailments investigated by the Com- 
mission is ordinarily about one-third of the total number 
of accidents investigated. During the past few years. 
however, derailments have accounted for an increasing 
percentage of the total number investigated and during 
the instant year more than half of the accidents investi- 
gated were derailments. Five of these derailments were 


1933, we further 


due to the failure of arch-bar trucks. 

At the request of the Co-ordinator the Bureau of 
Service is participating in the investigation of matters 
pertaining to labor relations, maintenance of equipment. 
consolidation of shops, economy of operation, and acces- 
sorial services which carriers perform. 
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Propose New Passenger | erminat 
for Chicago 






Railroad committee of city council offers plan for station east of 
Michigan avenue at Randolph street 


of studies that have been made during the last 20 

years, for a union passenger station at Chicago has 
just been issued in the form of a report prepared by 
Edward J. Noonan, consulting engineer for the Com- 
mittee on Railway Terminals of the common council 
of that city. The particular occasion for the presenta- 
tion of a new terminal plan at this time is outlined in 
the letter of transmittal to Edward J. Kelly, niayor of 
Chicago, in which attention is directed to the changed 
status of the railways by reason of the legislation cre- 
ating the position of federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion, and leading to the appointment of a regional di- 
rector, “who, in co-operation with the representatives of 
the railroads, is now studying the railway terminal 


T {1 latest plan, which must be added to the long list 


Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


. Central, LaSalle Street and Dearborn stations, in 


the 


problem at Chicago.” “It would seem, therefore,’ 
letter continues, “that this is the proper time for the 
city to consider this subject in order that the railroad co- 
ordinator may be advised of the civic problems present.” 

The plan provides for the use of a site on [Illinois 
Central property east of Michigan boulevard and ex- 
tending from some distance south of Randolph street 
to the south bank of the Chicago river, and proposes 
that the station be used by all the railways now provided 
with passenger terminal facilities in the Central, Grand 
addi- 
tion to the Alton which is now a tenant in the Union 
station. In other words, the proposed station would re- 
place all existing stations except the Union station and 
that of the Chicago & North Western. The railways 


















An Aerial View of Downtown Chicago As Seen from the Southwest, Showing the Railway Occupancy South of the Businé 


(1) Chicago & North Western Station, (2) Union Station, (3) Grand Central Station, 
(6) Central Station, (7) Site of the Proposed Station. 
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(4) La Salle Street Station, (5) Dearborn Statio 
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that would be required to give up their present facilities 
for the proposed station, under this plan, are as follows: 


From the Union Station 
Alton 
From the Grand Central Station 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Pere Marquette 
Chicago Great Western 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
From the LaSalle Street Station 
New York Central 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
From the Dearborn Station 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Grand Trunk Western 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Wabash 
Chicago & Erie 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chicago & Western Indiana 
From the Central Station 
Illinois Central 
Michigan Central 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


While the proposed project is fostered by the city 
through its Railway. Terminal committee, the plan now 


offered is substantially a modification of that proposed - 


by the Illinois Central for a passenger terminal at Roose- 
velt road, which received the sanction of: the city in a 
contract ordinance passed by the city council in 1919. 
However, owing to the failure of railways using the 
other “south side” terminals to accept the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s invitation to use its proposed station, the project 
has remained dormant since its inception. 

One of the chief objectives sought in promoting the 
new plan is a civic improvement project that has been 
advocated for years by the municipal authorities and 
city planners, namely, to decrease the utilization by the 
railways of the large area between State street and the 
south branch of the Chicago river from as far north 
as Van Buren street, south to Sixteenth street, which 
area has long been occupied by passenger and freight 
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stations, team yards, etc. Because of the development 
of this area for railway terminal purposes years ago, 
a considerable number of streets are interrupted at its 
borders, and it is the contention that the character of 
the present use of the property in this area, together 
with the interruption of what are deemed necessary 
through north and south streets, has resulted in a throt- 
tling of the normal development of Chicago’s main 
business center or “loop district.” It is suggested that 
the release of the property now used for passenger sta- 
tions in this area would permit of an effective correction 
of this condition. 

This same objective was set forth in advocating some 
of the earlier plans for new terminals to accommodate 
the roads using the existing south side stations, and in 
particular by the exponents of the Illinois Central’s proj- 
ect for a station east of Michigan boulevard at Roose- 
velt road. However, the new plan is now offered as 
possessing a number of advantages that should make 
it more attractive than the Roosevelt Road plan. Among 
these is the fact that the site, just south of the Chicago 
river, is available for development, because its former 
use asa delivery yard supporting the South Water 
street fruit market has been abandoned because of the 
removal of the market to another location. Attention 
is directed also to the intensive development in recent 
years of property tributary to this site for high-grade 
office buildings. In other words, the “loop district” has 
expanded to the north rather than to the south, so that 
a station at Randolph street would be closer to the focal 
center of the business district than a station at Roose- 
velt road. 


The Station Plan 


The report of the Terminal committee, which com- 
prises a bound book of more than 100 pages, contains 
tentative plans for the station layout that provide for 
a station of the stub-end type, but of a two-level de- 
sign, with the headhouse located at an upper level above 
a group of 20 station tracks. The report states that 
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Map of Chicago’s Downtown Business District Showing the Location of the Proposed Station in its Relation to the Existing Passenger Terminals 
and Indicating by Hatched Lines the Railway Occupancy of Property Adjacent to the Business District. 
in Heavy Lines 


Suggested Rail Approaches shown 
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traffic studies indicate that 20 tracks would be sufficient 
to accommodate all of the through passenger trains of 
the railroads tentatively included in the plan, when 
passenger traffic was at its peak, and that 12 station 
tracks would accommodate the traffic of these railroads 
during 1932. This headhouse would be located a short 
distance east of the Illinois Central’s Randolph Street 
suburban terminal, in the block between East Randolph 
street and East Lake street. As the streets surrounding 
the station must necessarily be supported on viaducts, 
it is proposed to construct these in accordance with a 
two-level plan, the upper level to be used for main 
thoroughfare traffic, with ramps on the streets east and 
west of the station communicating with the lower level, 
which would coincide with the concourse, or main-floor, 
level of the station building. 

The drawings of the station contemplate a monu- 
mental design of a modified classic motif, with but limited 
space for offices. The arrangement of tracks and plat- 
forms indicated on the track-level plan calls for separate 
baggage and passenger platforms, with baggage elevators 
providing access to a large space for a baggage room on a 
level with the concourse, but north of the main head- 
house structure. 


How the Railroads Would Reach the Station 


The report also includes several general and detailed 
maps indicating routes over which the railroads that now 
use the Grand Central, LaSalle, and Dearborn stations 
would be provided with convenient access to the pro- 
posed station at Randolph street. These suggest that the 
Chicago Great Western, the Soo Line, the Rock Island, 
the New York Central, the Santa Fe and the Alton could 
be routed over the St. Charles Air Line (a short east 
and west line in the vicinity of Sixteenth street), while 
the other railroads that now use the Dearborn station 
would be routed over the Illinois Central from connec- 
tions at various points in the Lake Calumet or South 
Chicago districts. Alternate plans suggest possible va- 
riations in the routes and connections. 

Another feature of the plan is the development of 
extensive coach-yard, mail and express facilities on exist- 
ing Illinois Central property south of Roosevelt road. 
Attention is directed to the fact that with a coach-yard 
at this point, operated in connection with a station at 
Randolph street, a marked reduction in the movement 
of coaches to and from the station would be effected, 
compared with the coach movements involved in con- 
nection with the operation of the existing stations. 

The estimated cost of the station at Randolph street, 
including the coach, mail and express facilities, is $19,- 
000,000 and it is also estimated that the use of this 
station by the railroads would result in an operating 
saving of $3,000,000 per annum. This figure is based 
on a saving of $1,250,000 in interest on the investment in 
the facilities now used, and implies that these old prop- 
erties could be disposed of without a capital loss. 

_The report offers the following summary of advantages 
ot providing a station at Randolph street. 

(1) The land for such a terminal would be on the 
lower level of property which will ultimately be utilized 
for air-right development ; 

(2) The existence of such a terminal would enhance 
the value of air-right properties ; 

(3) The land needed for station tracks and facilities 
should be obtained at a minimum figure and at a lower 
value than the land now occupied by existing stations; 

(4) The station facilities at Randolph street which 
will be below street level can be provided at a minimum 
figure because it will not be necessary to expend large 
sums for monumental buildings ; 
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(5) The actual expenditures necessary to produce 
station facilities at Randolph street to accommodate all 
of the railroads using the Grand Central, LaSalle street, 
Dearborn street and Central stations, will not be much 
more than the investments of the railroads in buildings 
and facilities in these stations; 

(6) The total cost of the terminal, including the land, 
will not be more than one-half of a reasonable valuation 
that might be fixed for the existing stations; 

(7) The railroads, by consolidating in a passenger 
terminal at Randolph street, can place themselves in a 
position to render superior service at a minimum operat- 
ing cost, much less than the cost of rendering this service 
in their present locations ; 

(8) A passenger terminal can be fully constructed and 
ready for occupancy on property of the Illinois Central 
at Randolph street without in any way interfering with 
the operation or rendition of service of present passenger 
or freight facilities of any railroad. 

Thus far, no statements have been given out by the 
railroads which it is suggested could be served by this 
terminal, but the Railway Terminal committee of the 
city council is planning a series of hearings for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the position of the various railroads 
with respect to this proposed plan. 


Agreement Reached on 
$77,000,000 Loan to P. R. R. 


HE large possibilities for increased business and eni- 
| ployment in 1934 to result from P.\\V.A. loans for 

railroad maintenance and equipment took on a more 
tangible aspect when contracts were signed on Decem- 
ber 29 for a loan of $77,000,000 to the Pennsylvania for 
the completion of its electrification work between Phila- 
delphia and Washington and for the building of 7,000 
freight cars and 101 electric locomotives. It is estimated 
that this will create 45,000,000 man-hours of work to 
begin at once for employees of the Pennsylvania and of 
the manufacturers and fabricators of material spread 





Signing of Contracts with the Pennsylvania Railroad under wi the 
Public Works Administration Will Loan That Company $77,000,0 
Left to right—A. J. County, vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad; 


B. V. Cohen, associate general counsel of PWA; Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes (seated); Henry J. Hart, assistant counsel of PWA, and Frank 
C. Wright, director of Division of Transportation Loans of PWA. 
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through 23 states in addition to other indirect employ- 
ment. 

The contracts were signed by H. L. Ickes, public 
works administrator, and A. J. County, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, just as the government offices were 
closing for a three-day New Year holiday, after several 
weeks of negotiations over the terms of the loan, for 
which an allotment of $84,000,000 was made by the 
Special Board for Public Works on November 2. The 
reduction in amount was meade on account of some work 
which the Pennsylvania now plans to finance otherwise or 
defer for a time, presumably because it does not come 
under the head of “maintenance,” including some tunnel 
improvements and the conversion of electric locomotives 
and passenger cars. Approximately $45,000,000 of the 
amount will be expended in connection with the elec- 
trification work and approximately $32,000,000 for the 
new cars and locomotives. 

Security for that part of the loan used for new equip- 
ment will be equipment trust notes and the funds used 
for electrification work will be secured by pledge of 
underlying stocks and bonds now held in the Pennsyl- 
vania’s treasury. The entire loan will bear 4 per cent 
interest but no interest will be charged for the first year. 
Much of the time required for the negotiations was re- 
quired to readjust many contracts previously made to 
bring them into conformity with the labor requirements 
of the national industrial recovery act. The contracts 
covering the Pennsylvania loan were the first to be com- 
pleted on allotments authorized by the P.W.A. board in 
the last two months totalling nearly $200,000,000, includ- 
ing the blanket allotment of $51,000,000 for rails and 
fastenings and separate allotments to 15 roads for rails, 
new equipment, maintenance of equipment and other ex- 
penditures. 

In making the announcement Administrator Ickes said 
the agreement “permits the largest private construction 
job in the United States to go ahead immediately, for 
cone: rrently with the negotiations on the contracts the 
[> .eylvania has been preparing for immediate large- 
su... resumption of work on its electrification program.” 
The project is particularly adapted to the P.W.A. em- 
ployment program, he said, in that “the federal money 
will yo practically 100 per cent for wages and materials 
and it will be of direct widespread benefit in aiding heavy 
industries and capital goods production.” 

“This loan creates employment and purchasing power 
from coast to coast,” Mr. Ickes said. “The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will call thousands of its men back to 
work in the shops and on the right of way. They will 
assemble the cars and build electric locomotives in the 
shops at Altoona, Pitcairn and Enola, Pennsylvania; and 
along the right of way from Washington to Philadel- 
phia they will erect the structures and install the equip- 
ment that is necessary for electric operation. The esti- 
mate of 45,000,000 man-hours of employment includes 
only the work to be done by the employees of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and by the employees of manufac- 
turers and fabricators of material. It does not take into 
account the great amount of indirect and industrial em- 
ployment that will be created by producing, processing 
and transporting raw materials, for no accurate estimate 
of that can be made. Work can begin immediately, for 
the Pennsylvania has plans and schedules of work pre- 
pared and is resuming construction on a job that is par- 
tially completed and which it was compelled to suspend 
because of economic conditions. Officials of the Penn- 
sylvania have co-operated with the officers of the Public 
Works Administration to the fullest extent in the nego- 
tiations on the terms of its contracts, in a mutual effort 
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to get the job under way and men back on the payrolls 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

Included in the work that the Pennsylvania will finance 
otherwise or defer for a time are the necessary changes 
in the Union tunnel in Baltimore and the Virginia avenue 
tunnel in Washington to permit the use of electric loco- 
motives through them, the conversion of a number of 
direct-current locomotives for the use of alternating cur- 
rent, and the conversion of a number of steam passenger 
cars into electric multiple-unit cars. 

Employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will assemble the 7,000 new freight cars and a number 
of the new electric locomotives in the company’s own 
shops, and they will also erect the electrical transmission 
system and install the necessary equipment for electrical 
operation. Their wages, hours and working conditions 
will be governed by the applicable contracts between the 
company and the various crafts of employees, all in ac- 
cordance with the railway labor act. 

Unskilled labor, it was agreed, shall not be paid less 
than the $15 a week minimum required to be paid on 
projects being constructed under P.W.A. regulations. 
Some of the electric locomotives will be built by outside 
manufacturers, and the wages and hours of labor of their 
employees will be governed by the applicable NRA codes. 
The contracts also contain provisions requiring that all 
new material and equipment used by employees of the 
Pennsylvania and by outside manufacturers shall be pur- 
chased from concerns which are abiding by the NRA 
codes governing their respective industries. 

The Pennsylvania will make reports to the government 
monthly on forms that will be furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, showing separately the number of em- 
ployees engaged on the electrification work and on the 
locomotive and car building jobs, together with the ag- 
gregate amount of the payrolls on each of the three 
classes of work, the man-hours worked, and the total 
expenditure for materials. The company will also re- 
port to the Department of Labor the names and ad- 
dresses of all persons, firms or corporations with whom 
it makes contracts for the purchase of materials or 
equipment to be paid for with this loan. 

The Pennsylvania first began work on this project on 
a comprehensive scale in 1929. When completed, it will 
represent an investment of $108,000,000, exclusive of 
related terminal developments at Philadelphia, Newark 
and Baltimore which will cost another $100,000,000 
when completed. The original construction schedule, 
formulated in 1928, called for financing the work largely 
out of earnings. Under that schedule the work was te 
have been spread over a period of six to eight years. 
However, adverse traffic conditions in 1930 restricted 
earnings and compelled curtailment. 

In 1931, in consonance with efforts being made then 
to stimulate national industrial recovery, the company 
announced that it would borrow money to carry on the 
work and accelerate the schedule so as to complete it 
within two years. For that purpose, the company bor- 
rowed $77,000,000. The work was pushed vigorousl\ 
in 1931, in anticipation of completing both the electrifica- 
tion and all related terminal developments in 1933. How- 
ever, the $77,000,000 borrowed in 1931 was not suff- 
cient for that purpose, and all work subject to suspension 
was discontinued in January, 1932. 

After the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
organized in 1932, the Company borrowed $27,500,000 
from it, and construction work was concentrated on the 
section between Wilmington and New York city, but the 
R. F. C. loan was paid off in July and the work was 
largely discontinued. 
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Electric operation of passenger trains between Phila- 
delphia and New York was begun in February of this 
year, and in March electric operation of all trains be- 
tween Wilmington and New York was commenced. By 
April all through trains between New York and the west 
were operated electrically as far as Paoli, Pennsylvania, 
a station about 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 

The signing of the Pennsylvania contract followed by 
one day the allotment of $27,534,000 for loans to six rail- 
roads which were briefly reported last week. 

The Southern Pacific was allotted $12,000,000 to be 
used for rail and fastenings, cross ties, repairing bridges 
and culverts and reconditioning locomotives and cars. 
This allotment will create 10,160,000 man-hours of direct 
employment, spread over nine states, for the forces of 
the Southern Pacific during the year 1934, it is estimated. 

The Illinois Central was allotted $9,300,000 for new 
rail, repairing bridges and reconditioning equipment. 
Approximately 4,500,000 man-hours of direct employ- 
ment for employees of the Illinois Central will be created. 
Among the items are approximately $6,526,000 for re- 
pairing freight-train cars; $1,000,000 for repairing pas- 
senger-train cars; and $1,037,000 for rebuilding the Big 
Clifty viaduct at Big Clifty, Kentucky, and rebuilding 
the approaches to the Cairo bridge over the Ohio river 
on both the Kentucky and Illinois sides of the river. 


The Baltimore & Ohio was allotted $4,230,000 for rail, 
building 820 new coal cars and making repairs on 5,000 
freight cars and 240 locomotives. It is estimated that 
this will create 2,290,000 man-hours of direct employ- 
ment for B. & O. forces during the next six months. 

The receivers of the Wabash were allotted $1,489,000 
with which to purchase rail and fastenings and to repair 
and modernize equipment. Approximately 1,500 cars 
are involved in the repair and modernization program. 
It is estimated that Wabash employees will receive 1,- 
400,000 man-hours of direct employment as a result of 
this allotment. The receivers will pay the wages of 
labor engaged in laying the new rail out of their own 
funds, and the allotment does not include any money for 
that purpose. 

The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf was allotted $265,000 
for the purchase of rail and fastenings. It will use its 
own funds for laying this rail. 

The Interstate was allotted $250,000 for rebuilding 
500 coal cars in its own shops at Andover, Virginia, 
where 130,000 man-hours of labor for its employees will 
he provided. 

The allotments were made subject to obtaining the 
requisite approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and negotiation within a reasonably short time of 
contracts satisfactory to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. 

On January 3 the Pennsylvania filed its application 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval 
of the proposed expenditures, showing the details of the 
$45,000,000 required to complete the electrification work. 
Completion of the electrification, the application stated, 
will enable realization of the full amount of estimated 
expected economies from electric operation, freight and 
passenger, between New York and Washington. This 
estimate is $7,209,000 on the basis of 1931-1932 winter 
traffic. Of the total $17,000,000 is for the construction 
of 5,500 box cars and 1,500 flat cars, while approximately 
$15,000,000 is for 28 passenger locomotives, 59 freight 
locomotives, and 14 switching locomotives. Of the 
locomotives, 11 passenger and 14 switching will be built 
in the company’s shops while others will be built in 
outside shops. Another application was filed for au- 
thority to issue $45,000,000 of 30-year secured 4 per 
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cent serial bonds and to pledge certain stocks and bonds 
as collateral security therefor and to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $32,000,000 of 4 per cent 
equipment trust certificates. 

Joseph L. White, H. J. Hart, F. Q. Brown, Jr.. 
James Homire, Henry Herman, and Edward N. Abbey 
are assisting Frank C. Wright, director of the Trans- 
portation Loan Division of the P. W. A., and its legal 
department as financial and legal advisers in connection 
with the handling of railroad loans. 

Standard and general forms of contract for rail and 
equipment loans have been worked out by the P. W. A. 
legal division and have been circulated among the rail- 
roads, some of which have objected to some of the re- 
quirements. It is understood that the present forms 
are not necessarily final but are to be used as the basis 
for agreements and may be varied from in some par- 
ticulars. Many of the provisions are the same as those 
announced for the Pennsylvania loan contract. 

The rail contract provides that each contract for the 
purchase of rail shall provide for final delivery by Sep- 
tember 1, unless the vendor is prevented by causes be- 
yond its control. Each contract is to provide that the 
vendor shall accept and comply with and agree to be 
bound by the applicable approved code or codes of fair 
competition adopted under the national industrial re- 
covery act for any trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof within which any part of the contract to be 
performed by the vendor falls or, if there be no such 
approved code of fair competition, with the provisions 
of the President’s Reemployment Agreement, irrespective 
of its expiration date. Each contract is also to include 
a provision that in the event’ any such code is violated 
by the vendor, the railroad company shall have the right 
to terminate it. Each vendor is to make monthly reports 
to the Department of Labor and the railroad is to fur- 
nish that department with the names of those with whom 
it makes contracts. The notes for the loans are to be 
designated as the railroad’s “Four Per Cent Reg’stered 
Serial Notes,” or appropriate designation and are | > he 
payable in eight instalments beginning January 1,:\» °7. 
The railroad company is to agree that it will take rew 
sonable steps to aid in the sale by the government of the 
notes and that the notes shall be entitled to have the 
highest rank and order of security, lien and priority to 
which they are or shall be entitled for such purposes at 
law or in equity and/or under any present or future 
statutory law of the United States or of any state. 

Somewhat similar provisions are included in the equip- 
ment contract. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval 
of the expenditure of $1,350,000 for the purchase of 25,- 
000 tons of 112-pound rails and 10,000 tons of fastenings, 
to be used chiefly in main track between New York and 
Boston in replacement of 107-pound rail, with the pro- 
ceeds of a loan from the P. W. A. It has also applied for 
authority to issue its promissory note for the amount. 

The receiver of the Waco, Beaumont Trinity & Sabine 
has applied to the P. W. A. and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a loan of $5,000,000 to complete 
its proposed extensions between Livingston, Tex., and 
Beaumont and between Weldon and Normange for which 
it has repeatedly sought loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation without success. 

The P. W. A. has made a definite allotment of $1,400.- 
000 to the Chicago & Northwestern for the purchase of 
25,000 tons of rails and the necessary fastenings. The 
commission had approved an expenditure of $3,461,913 
for 65,000 tons of rails and 18,000 tons of accessories 
and fastenings. 








Railway Purchases Show Gains 


Preliminary figures for 1933 exceed expectations—Increases in 
repair materials general—Inventories smaller 


T is a significant fact that while business is becoming 
| increasingly engrossed with plans and projects of 

the federal government for the purpose of creating 
employment and restoring buying power, the railroads 
of the United States, sometimes referred to as industry’s 
best customer, are doing a not inconsiderable amount of 
buying in the markets of the country on their own ac- 
count and, despite difficulties that have properly begun 
to challenge the more attentive interest of government, 
have caused increases to be made in their purchases for 
several months that are large enough to spread cheer 
among those railway men who are immediately respon- 
sible for the safe operation of the properties as well as 
among those manufacturers whose mills are tuned to 
railway production. 

Complete statistics regarding railway purchases for 
the past year are not yet available and will not be avail- 
able for some time. Purchases made during the first 10 
months of the year by railroads earning 93 per cent of 
the total operating revenues, together with the best avail- 
able information since that time, however, indicate that 
the railroads purchased fuel and supplies last year to 
the approximate amount of $450,000,000. This is ex- 
clusive of locomotives and equipment and material pur- 
chased by contractors of railway work. 

As railway purchasing goes, $450,000,000 is not a 
large figure. Dollar for dollar, it is $245,000,000 under 
corresponding expenditures in 1931, $590,000,000 under 
1930, $880,000,000 under 1929, and about $945,000,- 
000 under the average amount spent per year for like 
purchases in the five years previous to 1929. Consider- 
wig the times, it is, nevertheless, an imposing sum of 
money to be spent wholly for materials—a sum that 
leoks large even when compared with that portion of 
the “Public Works” money which was actually expended 
during the same period for materials and supplies. 


Expenditures Higher 


The interesting fact about these purchases, however, 
is that they appear to have exceeded by $5,000,000 the 
purchases made in the previous year. It is the first 


time anything like this has happened since 1929. Al- 
though, with the small difference that exists between the 
figures for 1933 and those for 1932, the actual pur- 
chases in November and December may fall so far short 
of estimates as to wipe out the reported increase, instead 
of widening the margin as now seems the more probable 
outcome, and while more consideration of relative prices 
than is possible at this time would have to be made to 
determine the extent to which the difference between 
expenditures reflects differences in quantity, it is to be 
observed that the purchases in question were, taken as a 
whole, considerably larger than could have been antici- 
pated by the rate at which the railroads were acquiring 
supplies earlier in the year and show a reversal of the 





Railway Purchases—1933* 


Cross Other Total 

Fuel Ties Material Total Less Fuel 
January ..... $15,300,000 $1,850,000 $16,150,000 $33,300,000 $18,000,000 
February 14,000,000 2,000,000 14,100,000 30,100,000 16,100,000 
eee 13,900,000 2,250,000 15,750,000 31,900,000 18,000,000 
eS 12,000,000 2,160,000 14,840,000 29,000,000 17,000,000 
MO saccess 12,750,000 2,120,000 16,430,000 31,300,000 18,550,000 
ME soe eunes 12,300,000 2,360,000 18,340,000 33,000,000 20,700,000 
 aGwicwmces 14,500,000 2,700,000 21,800,000 39,000,000 24,500,000 
August ...... 16,500,000 2,500,000 26,000,000 45,000,000 28,500,000 
September 15,650,000 2,550,000 22,300,000 40,500,000 24,850,000 
October ..... 15,700,000 3,200,000 24,100,000 43,090,000 27,300,000 


* Subject to revision. 


downward course that railway buying followed for three 
and a half long years. 

Fuel purchases last year, the estimates show, amount- 
ed to approximately $167,000,000, or 37.2 per cent of 
the total; while approximately $25,000,000, or 5.5 per 
cent of the total, was spent for cross ties; $9,200,000, 
or 2.2 per cent for rail; and $248,000,000, or 55.1 per 
cent, for indeterminate quantities of lumber, car and lo- 
comotive materials, train supplies, track and building 
materials, oils, electrical materials and the supplies re- 
quired for operating and maintaining the railway plant. 
The divisions of the supply dollar last year indicate 
reductions in the outlays for both ties and rails, not- 
withstanding the drastic declines in their consumption 
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Made by the Class 1 Railways for 
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Month, since January, 1929, and the 
Corresponding Values of Net Oper- 
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and Other Materials, Respectively 


in previous years, while an increase of approximately 
$30,000,000 appears to have occurred in the purchases 
of store-house materials. While the 1933 expenditures 
for rail given above appear inconsistent, in view of the 
prominence given to recent plans of the railroads to 
buy a million tons and the orders for 180,000 tons ac- 
tually placed since October, it is to be remembered that 
purchases, as understood in this review, refer only to 
materials delivered during the period in question, and 
several months often elapse before rails ordered be- 
come “purchases.” As to the rails ordered since Oc- 
tober, the reduction effected in the price is also to be 
considered. 


Upturn Since July 


Although purchases of all the roads have not followed 
the same trend, and while the September and October 
values were, in the aggregate, somewhat smaller than in 
August, there has been a pronounced upward movement 
in purchases, particularly since last July. On the ma- 
jority of roads, October purchases were higher than 
those made before the banking and political troubles last 
April. October purchases in the aggregate were not only 
50 per cent higher than in April, when purchases were 
lowest, but were 29 per cent higher than the total last 
January. Dollar for dollar, miscellaneous purchases ap- 
pear to have been 63 per cent higher in October than in 
April and 50 per cent higher than in January, while 


purchases, exclusive of fuel, were 70 per cent higher in 
October than in April and 52 per cent higher than in 
January. Some roads have more than doubled their 
monthly purchases since last spring. Month by month, 
purchases since last July have been larger than their 
corresponding values in 1932 and were not only about 
25 per cent higher last October than in October, 1932, 
but represented a larger expenditure in that month than 
any month since March, 1931, with the exception of last 
August. 

Reference to some of the more conspicuous increases 
will prove interesting in this connection. October pur- 
chases, while not at their highest in all cases, were about 
$260,000 higher than in January and about $450,000 above 
the lowest month, on the C. B. & Q.; about $375,000 and 
$520,000 higher than January and the lowest month, on 
the C. M. St. P. & P.; about $330,000 and $515,000 
higher than January and the lowest month, respectively, 
on the C. R. I. & P.; and about $250,000 and $260,000 
higher than January and the lowest month on the D. & 
R. G. W. October purchases were $200,000 above Janu- 
ary and also the low month in the first 10 months on the 
E. J. & E.; $180,000 and $375,000 higher on the Erie; 
$230,000 and $315,000 on the G. N.; $425,000 and $680,- 
000 on the I. C. Corresponding gains of approximately 
$600,000 and $685,000, respectively, were reported on 
the L. & N.: $190,000 and $225,000 on the N. Y. N. H. 
& H.; $495,000 and $625,000 on the Southern ; $200,000 
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and $440,000 on the S. P. ; $220,000 and $440,000 higher 
on the C. & N. W.; $700, 000 and $825,000 on the A. T. 
& S. Fe; $620,000 and $780,000 on the B. & O.; and $1,- 
700,000 and $2,650,000 on the N. Y. C. lines. 

Total purchases for the first 10 months of 1933 did 
not quite measure up to the corresponding totals for the 
same 10 months of 1932 on many roads for which com- 





Fuel and Materials and Supplies Purchased 





1932 1933 

Road 10 Months 10 Months 
Acre tet See EPR EN lie Se on ats Cacia $1,921,135 $1,605,601 
re RR SS er ere rere 16, 192,763 14,616,585 
Bk I REE Ee re 1,019,327 1,834,028 
se CIO 6660: 6.0 08 5 ei sicenehs.n ee cenwne 8,967,617 9,303,569 
ee ED weer cesasevbasaconen tees 3,050,607 2,920,164 
Se Bt ID aides: 6.0)0-$>4:%,.00078 064-0 62k DEe eee 6,071,917 5,051,649 
ees ey Ee eer ree 1,268,752 1,834,02 
ee 8 ee ee ee 3,614,654 3,223,832 
ee ee ee ee 934,138 971,323 
gS eee 6,640,337 8,059,219* 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois .................. 1,369,215 1,413,399 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ............--.e.% 250,109 340,330 
Chicago & Werth Western .2.-..c0cccecccoes 9,795,332 9,881, '390 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............... 8, 818, 743 8 974, 310 
ee i Ser ere 2°518,144 2 492,427 
Chi., Ind. & —— ecameke ss pie eaeee ene 875,255 
ye Oe SY Pare eee 12,742,668 10,172,649 
Chicago, R. I. & p 0 SE rn err ee 7,951,404 7,517,041 
pe ee eS a SS SS ere 2,488,585 2,372,383 
Come, SE Te 6 v8 6 nine o 60 0ie cceieepee 129,785 123,337 
ee ee eer rrr 493,130 497,152 
Chicago & Western Indiana Sree use aot-ees 433,747 427,399 
eS ge OO eee eee 4,349,599 3,590,861 
eer ee ere rrr rere 5,714,569 5,332,293 
Denver & Rio Grande Western............... 2,316,566 2,351,847 
Detrot, Telead & BPORIGR..o6. ccc cece cesses 305,338 332,602 
Duluth, S. Shore & Atlantic.........0sscecve 223,938 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.........--.....-0-0e: 665,287 1,258,993 
RR ae Sat ee ee Cara rari 10,510,920 9,007 ,066 
Pe I ions 66:6 08 ccs wie ckeee ned es 747,022 914,061 
SEE GE a er ere 8,513,199 6,786,193 
eS OE Re oe ee 223,926 
Gell, BIE BH IOVTNETE ..6 occ rcccesesnes 482,791 
ec Swit Sunnis: x iheriowinas 11,632,817 11,875,669 
LS Sy” RE eee ere eee 463,108 
ee EE rere 1,168,131 1,050,478 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.................. 27,907 139,190 
Lehigh & gk | EE re ens ae 319,042* 424,817 
NOS a eee re 800,792 
ee re 343,825 395,149 
eee ee ree 7,376,919 7,355,182 
“ie Se y y GS “eeReneeRneREES 3.543.149 3,003,433 
CE a Oe a eee re 1,381,437 
ee eS | es 2,256,255 2,373,883 
EE EE re re eer 8,912,002 11,990,507* 
Mobile & Ohio........ pra acaiateres Say em 1,006,109 1,117,209 
Montour aacsrerale axa inbraca cuba taint e W6.0. 05.54, 58 ear bie 194,492 223,868 
Nasnvine, Chet. & St. LOWS... .ccecesccseces 1,607,667 2,240,786 
New York Central System .............0e00. 31,020,187 37,937,263 
New Vet, Cee TE BG. Discs ce ccccsssweees 4,103,530 3,289,977* 
New York, ee ee : eee 5,291,401 4,867,842 
eT ss iccaanie eoewenne 7,306,353 6,359,684 
POI, IN nice a6 bovine w.60 e's evinces’ 602,829 
New York, Ont. & Western..........2......00 1,497,072 
TRON, EI, Sik wo .9 66 54.6 006 eeieines 325,414 255,052 
I Sioa in cla Kiwias do acter Wace asavau see 33.450,150* 34, 109, 803 
Or Teer rr re 1,994,471 3,197,781* 
Five a ee ee 9 "523 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North................ 135,144 115,915 
PCE ENED Dearchctchsconiie'sicis a x 0's. seg siemens 5,905,344 4,800,598 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac..............+-. 964,674 
Mecha ot alo ste) Sige area win. ci¥id.< bind kb SAS 613.250 
at, EAE OOM TEAMCIBEO 0.066 66w sc ces cess sus 4,673,228 7,009,754 
St. EGUIS SOUUNWEMOEN 6.6068 ss es cnesccece 1,091,708* 831,037 
NE REN Ee eee Caen ares 11,219,887 9,076,863 
Southern Pacific-Pac. Sys.............c.ee0e: 11,086,703 9,031,881 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle................. 607.490 598,317 
Temas CME vc 6osccscescccccscccccce 200,386 276.909 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario............ 3,054,755 2,618,936 
OE oe ee chs Sage gictage tensed 2,068,934 2,060,302 
NI oes Ls, «chen ais' ohare ek ates 15,595,114 17,570,361* 
I aslo iar ide raterass achiolns raise cre dr ssi x 4,289,336 3,897,973 
Lo EE eee 1,708,933 
TN ricerca 5a sca oiss 0 'o 9d ol 6s So. ares 1,498,946 1,607 ,640* 
Ve eg eS OS ee 620,099 1,185,117 
Burlington- eer 66,592 





* October estimated. 





parative figures are available. Several roads, however, 
showed gains in excess of a million dollars. That 
on the New York Central lines was approximately 
$7,000,000. 

Fewer Supplies in Stock 


The book value of supplies in the hands of the rail- 
roads on October 31, 1932, was $334,000,000, divided 
appr oximately into $18,200,000 of steam fuel, $73,000,000 
of ties, $44,000,000 new and relay rails, and $199,200. 000 
of other materials, including scrap. On January 1}, 1933, 
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the reported value was $319,200,000, divided approxi- 


mately into $20,200,000 for fuel, 
$48,200,000 of new and relay 


$67,400,000 of 
rail, and $186,400,000 of 
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other materials, including about $12,400,000 of scrap. 

By contrast, it is estimated, on the basis of the best in- 
formation available at this time, that total inventories on 
October 31, 1933, amounted to $295,000,000, compris- 
ing approximately $20,500,000 of fuel, $50,000,000 of 
ties, $34,000,000 of new and second-hand rails, and about 
$191,000,000 of other materials, including about $8,- 





Divisions of Materials on Hand—Estimated 


Other 
1932 Fuel Ties Rails* Material Total 
October ... $18,200,000 $73,000,000 $44,000,000 $199,200,000 $334,000,000 
1933 
January 20,200,000 67,400,000 48,000,000 183,400,000 319,200.000 
October ... 20,500,000 50,000,000 34,000,000 191,000,000 295,500,000 


* Includes second-hand rails. 


500,000 of unsold scrap. This indicates a reduction in 
total stocks of approximately $50,000,000 since October, 
1932, and about $25,000,000 since the first of last year ; 
a reduction in tie stocks of about $20,000,000 since 
October, 1932, and $15,000,000 since January, 1933; a 





Total Materials and Supplies on Hand on Representative Roads 
October January 


31, 1933 1, 1933 
langor & Aroostook... ....cccccccccccrreccveces $802,783 $886,757 
ee Tt DERG, 6. cc ceee eet ewer rieds Hee eeser 4,896,984 5,346,308 
CEE GE MIRED gcc cice cceebesteereerenenes 904,483 887,967 
Caontral of New Jeraey ..cccccccvcccccveveces 1,826,848 1,966,542 
ee ee ee Ree ee ee Tee Tee 461,577 550,905 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ...........+---++ee- 557,039 727,456 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ............+.+.--- 230,450 228,836 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...............+- 7,781,596 8,944,263 
oS“? EN Ss eo 8,393,686 9,486,298 
NE a AP ee ee 5,481,783 6,196,178 
gf NS reer ee 112,408 502,283 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.............++. 2,032,104 2,584,302 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern.............-+..-- 1,124,102 1,281,600 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.........---eeeeeeeees 1,091,971 1,161,003 
ESE a eee eee re rt eee ee 3,285,014 3,475,570 
ee: ae a esae Reha Ae s-o0t webs 1,638,918 1,552,531 
i i cheese eet ee Cede haw ehees 7,298,203 7,707,902 
Lake Superior & Ishpéming.........-...++-.65 234,306 197,862 
Ranta & Mew BAG. occccccesccccseccece 350,674 341,770 
i Ce OR. oc cd wens eso emsiy Mae 6 Sele 448,745 560,197 
rr 2h CE as Satie ee eed tee eeelenee 8,895,816 9,342,132 
Bere, Be. Fy Oe Bk Be PROT ec ccccciccacsosces 1,921,682 2,741,510 
ES re ce ee 667,626 568,802 
New York, New Haven & H........---e.eseee- 5,547,882 6,329,585 
Northwestern Pacific ...cccccccceesesccscscces 445,578 501,528 
Pittsbure & Shawmtut....ccccscccvccssecssses 106,821 83,474 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North..............-+. 100,082 126,446 
Se Dee, WO, BAR. 600 cee dec sees ene 3,425,403 3,067,408 
Raat BOGE 6.6 oc vse ee tesacceerseveceves 5,232,445 5,584,026 
Southern Pacific-Pacific Sys......0..-++-eeeees 13,525,881 14,138,865 
ee OO rrr er Ter TT re ee 198,366 195,963 
Southern Pacific-Tex. & La. Lines............. 4,181,791 4,572,846 
TE EE DE vcrcesaicecacesereecusesouus 2,732,256 3,053,468 
Union Pacific System.......-cccecerssecseees 13,571,544 13,734,688 
OES rare ror Pre ee 1,906,537 3,043,220 
OO re eee ear er 1,791,224 1,900,012 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.......ccceeeseeeeeeees 620,975 655,654 





reduction of $10,000,000 in rail stocks since October, 
1932, and $15,000,000 since January, 1933. Stock of 
miscellaneous material in the aggregate reflects a slight 
reduction from the previous October and an increase in 
book value since January. The number of roads report- 
ing increases since last January and the number report- 
ing reductions are divided about equally. 


Crosstnc Accipents Less NuMerous.—The American Rail- 
way Association reports that for the first nine months of 
1933, accidents at highway grade crossings totalled 2145, an in- 
crease of 250, compared with the first nine months of 1932. 
Total fatalities, 1032, a reduction of 35. Total persons injured, 
2,377, a reduction of 319. 

STEADY PROGRESS is being made in the electrification of German 
railways, according to recent reports received by the United 
States Department of Commerce. At the end of 1932 the elec- 
trified lines totaled 1,636 kilometers of which 1,343 were main 
line through routes and the remainder suburban and branch 
lines. Government loans to Bavaria and Wurttemberg, the re- 
port continues, will permit further electrification in those areas. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Oldest Railroad Man Dies 


Kirby Jackson, of Chicago, said to have been the world’s 
oldest railroad man, died at Ft. Wayne, Ind., on Christmas Eve. 
He would have been 102 years old on next March 8 Mr. 
Jackson was born on March 8, 1832, at the time when Andrew 
Jackson was completing his first term as the sixth President 
of the United States. As a boy, Mr. Jackson saw the beginnings 
of the railroad which later was to become the Pennsylvania’s 
main line between Chicago and New York. He started his long 
railroad career at the age of 26, when President Buchanan was 
in the White House, and his first job was firing a wood-burning 
locomotive. That was in 1858. Three years later, he became an 
engineman, and he continued to pull trains out of Chicago over 
the Ft. Wayne division of the Pennsylvania until April 1, 1902, 
when he was retired at the age of 70 years. 


Switching Puzzle 


In the Canadian National Railways Magazine and in the Nor- 
folk & Western Magazine, this department came across a new 
“brain teaser” in the form of a switching puzzle which it is 
pleased to pass along. The puzzle is attributed to S. S. Lloyd, 
formerly a Canadian National conductor at Vancouver, B. C., 
who said that it is based upon an actual problem which con- 
fronted him once in Alberta. “On one occasion,” says Mr. Lloyd, 
“while journeying between Lethbridge and Fort McLeod on a 
Canadian Pacific freight train, we were held at a telegraph 
station by the dispatcher at Calgary, who inquired if we could 
meet a down extra at St. Mary’s pit spur. My train consisted 
of 30 cars, while the approaching train consisted of 35 cars and 
a caboose. The pit spur could hold but 9 cars and an engine, and 
had but one connection to the main line.” Mr. Lloyd’s answer to the 
inquiry was that, yes, the meet could be carried out. How this 
was done is the problem. 

To this department, which had several months of switching 
experience some years ago, the problem looks quite elementary, 
but maybe we are wrong. Anyone caring to submit an answer 
to us is cordially invited to do so. 


Information Wanted 
FRANKLIN, Pa. 
To THE EprTor: 

While looking through some old papers, I discovered a card 
ticket—at least, I suppose it is that—evidently for passage on a 
funeral train over the New York Central. My curiosity has 
been aroused, and I am directing this inquiry to you as I have 
tried without success to determine, through various New York 
Central representatives with whom I come in contact, the import 
of the issuance of such a ticket. It is possible that I am con- 
fessing ignorance concerning Dean Richmond, but the only con- 
struction that I can place on the matter is that he must have 
been an executive of the railroad or a public official and that the 
ticket was issued for passage on his funeral train. But why the 
notarial seal and why a special ticket? Possibly, through your 
“Odds & Ends” page, some reader of your publication can 
enlighten me. 





D. T. PECKENs 
Assistant Auditor, Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion. 
The ticket to which Mr. Peckens refers, bordered in black, 
reads: 
Funeral of the Late 
Dean Richmond 
New York Central Railroad 
BUFFALO TO BATAVIA AND RETURN 
J. Tillinghast 
Assistant Superintendent 
Thursday, August 30th, 1866 
On the reverse side of the ticket is the notarial seal of William 
Thurstone of Buffalo, Erie Co., N. Y. We share Mr. Peckens’ 
curiosity concerning this ticket and shall be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who are familiar with the circumstances 
of its issuance. 
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Net for Eleven Months 


Totals $435,804,479 


Figure compares with $294,012,783 
for the corresponding period 
of previous year 


Class I railroads for the first eleven 
months of 1933 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $435,804,479, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.76 per cent 
on their property investment, according 
to reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In the first eleven months 
of 1932, their net railway operating in- 
come was $294,012,783, or 1.19 per cent. 
Operating revenues for the first eleven 
months of 1933 totaled $2,850,116,642, com- 
pared with $2,883,542,516 for the same 
period in 1932, a decrease of 1.2 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $2,062,- 
237,383, compared with $2,217,503,913 for 
the same period in 1932, a decrease of 7 
per cent. 

Class I railroads in the eleven months 
paid $239,105,900 in taxes compared with 
$259,606,210 for the same period in 1932, a 
decrease of 7.9 per cent. For the month 
of November alone, the tax bill amounted 





426,026 or 1.75 per cent. Operating reve- 
nues in the Eastern district for eleven 
months totaled $1,457,829,200, a decrease 
of eight-tenths of one per cent below the 
corresponding period in 1932, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,020,873,422, a de- 
crease of 6.2 per cent. Railroads in the 
Eastern district for November had a net 
of $21,024,015, compared with $19,912,485 
in November, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for eleven months had a net of $53,062,459, 
at the rate of 1.76 per cent. For the same 
period in 1932, their net was $19,925,230, 
at the rate of 0.66 per cent. Operating 
revenues in the Southern district for 
eleven months amounted to $356,510,913, 
an increase of 2.8 per cent over the same 
period in 1932, while operating expenses 
totaled $267,671,053, a decrease of 7.4 per 
cent. Class I railroads in the Southern 
district for November had a net of $4.131,- 
320, compared with $3,194,433 in Novem- 
ber, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for eleven months had a net of $121,766,- 
899, at the rate of 1.19 per cent. For the 
same eleven months of 1932, they had a 
net of $76,661,527, at the rate of 0.74 per 
cent. Operating revenues for eleven 
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to $17,581,303, a decrease of $1,808,805 un- 
der November, 1932. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the eleven 
months, of which 7 were in the Eastern 
district, 10 in the Southern, and 18 in the 
Western. 

Class I railroads for November had a 
net of $37,565,822, at the rate of 1.74 per 
cent. In November last year, their net 
was $33,396,305, or 1.54 per cent. Operat- 
ing revenues for November amounted to 
$257,675,680, compared with $250,743,762 
in November, 1932, an increase of 2.8 per 
cent. Operating expenses totaled $191,- 
824,483, compared with $187,695,868 in the 
Same month in 1932, an increase of 2.2 
per cent. 

Class I railroads in, the Eastern district 
for eleven months had a net of $260,975,- 
121, at the rate of 2.28 per cent. For the 
same period in 1932, their net was $197,- 


months amounted to $1,035,776,529, a de- 
crease of 2.9 per cent, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $773,692,908, a decrease of 
7.9 per cent. For November alone, the 
railroads in the Western district reported 
a net of $12,410,487. The same roads in 
November, 1932, had a net of $10,289,387. 


Rate Revision Proposed on Products 
of Cotton and Other Fabrics 


Examiner Henry B. Armes of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sub- 
mitted a proposed report of 189 pages on 
an investigation of rates on cotton, woolen, 
and knitting factory products throughout 
the country, recommending a re-alinement 
of many of the rates on the basis of vari- 
ous percentages of the first-class rates. A 
lower basis of rates is proposed for unfin- 
ished cotton piece goods than upon finished 
goods. 
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Roads Showed Improvement 


in1933, SaysR. H. Aishton 


Chairman of board of American Rail- 
way Association authorizes new 
year's statement 


R. H. Aishton, chairman of the board 
of directors of the American Railway As- 
sociation, has authorized the following 
new year statement: 

“The railroads of this country in 1933 
showed an improvement, compared with 
the preceding year, in the financial results 
from operation. This has been due to a 
number of reasons. One was the increase 
that took place in the amount of freight 
traffic handled by the rail carriers in the 
past twelve months, compared with the 
same period in 1932; while the other was 
the fact that, although the volume of traffic 
was greater, the railroads were able to 
reduce their operating cost during the year. 

“The volume of freight traffic, on the 
basis of revenue ton miles, moved by the 
Class I railroads in 1933 increased ap- 
proximately eight per cent over 1932. At 
the same time, gross operating revenues in 
the past twelve months were approximately 
one per cent below those for the pre- 
ceding year. As a result, the net railway 
operating income of the Class I railroads 
in 1933 was approximately sixteen per 
cent greater than it was in 1932. 

“Preliminary reports for the year show 
that the Class I railroads as a whole had 
a net railway operating income in 1933 of 
$465,000,000 equivalent to a return of 1.77 
per cent on their property investment. Class 
I railroads in 1932 had a net railway 
operating income of $326,298,000, or a re- 
turn of 1.25 per cent on their property 
investment. Gross operating revenues in 
1933 amounted to approximately $3,090,- 
000,000 a decrease of 1.2 per cent under 
those for 1932, while operating expenses 
amounted to $2,250,000,000, a decrease of 
6.4 per cent under the previous year. 

“The estimate as to earnings for the 
twelve months of 1933 was based on com- 
plete reports for the first ten months and 
an estimate by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics as to earnings in November and 
December. The net railway operating in- 
come for the ten months period totaled 
$398,239,000 compared with $260,616,000 
for the corresponding period in 1932. 

“Measured in revenue ton miles, the 
volume of freight handled in 1933 was ap- 
proximately 252,000,000,000 revenue ton 
miles, which was an increase of nearly 
eight per cent compared with the volume of 
freight traffic in 1932. This estimate was 
based on reports of actual freight move- 
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ments for the first ten months in 1933 and 
an estimate for the last two months. 

“Loading of revenue freight in 1933, 
based on actual loading for the first 50 
weeks and an estimate for the last two 
weeks, totaled 28,880,009 cars, an increase 
of 700,000 cars or 25 per cent compared 
with 1932, but a reduction of 8,271,000 cars 
or 22.3 per cent compared with 1931. 

“Passenger traffic in 1933 amounted to 
16,400,000,000 passenger miles. This was a 
reduction of about three per cent unde~ 
1932, and was the smalle t annual per- 
centage of reduct on that has been reported 
in four years.” 


Co-ordinator Eastman Meets with 
Co-ordinating Committees 


Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, held a general confer- 
ence at Washington on January 4 with the 
members of the three Regional Co-ordinat- 
ing Committees. 


$5,305,970 Recommended for |. C. C. 


Appropriations amounting to $5,305,970 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the fiscal year 1935 are proposed in 
the Budget as transmitted to Congress 
this week by the President. This com- 
pares with $5,190,000 appropriated for the 
vear ending June 30, 1934. 


Vacancy on I. C. C. 


The term of Ezra Brainerd, Jr., as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission expired on December 31 without 
any appointment having been made by 
President Roosevelt, which left a vacancy 
on the commission at the beginning of the 
new year. It has been expected that the 
President would appoint a Democrat to the 
position, and Mr. Brainerd is a Repub- 
lican. 


California Rainfall Interrupts Service 


A 4¥-in. rainfall in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles, Cal., Saugus, Glendale and Pasa- 
dena, interrupted service on the Southern 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe for several hours on January 1. On 
the Southern Pacific, washouts occurred 
between Saugus and Burbank, interrupting 
service over both the Coast and Valley 
lines. Damage to the Coast line was re- 
paired and the line was placed in operation 
at noon on January 2. During the inter- 
ruption of service, railway passengers 
were carried through the flooded area by 
motor coaches. On the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, several washouts occurred be- 
tween Los Angeles and Fullerton. 


Eastman Gives Results of Special 
Inspection of Stored Equipment 


Co-ordinator Eastman on January 4 an- 
nounced the results of the special inspec- 
tion of cars and locomotives, reported 
stored in serviceable condition October 1, 
made at his request by I. C. C. bureaus, 
saying that facts developed lead to the 
conclusion that neither fears of a freight 
car shortage nor the optimism of those 
who relied upon railroad reports of surplus 
equipment were fully justified. Of freight 
cars inspected 55.5 per cent were found fit 
for the service for which they were de- 
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signed, 4.4 per cent unfit for any service 
until repaired and 40.1 per cent were suit- 
able for the transportation of certain com- 
modities only. Of locomotives inspected 
21.3 per cent were in need of repairs re- 
quiring three days or more. 


Report of Railroad Credit Corporation 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has 
been able to make return distributions to 
participating carriers of $7,425,992, equal 
to 10 per cent of the fund created by the 
agreement to pool the proceeds to March 
31, 1933, of the rate increases allowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Ex Parte No. 103, according to the finan- 
cial statement of the Corporation as of 
December 31, which was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
distributions have been made in four in- 
stallments, the fourth and latest having 
been made on December 30, at which time 
2,220,606, or 3 per cent, was repaid. The 
1933 contributions to the pool totaled $23,- 
187,720, representing the emergency reve- 
nues earned between November 1, 1932 
and March 31, 1933, while loans aggregated 
$25,549,349. As the lending period termi- 
nated May 31, 1933, the corporation has 
since that date been liquidating its affairs, 
to the end that it may return to partici- 
pants their respective contributions. 


Burlington High-Speed Train to be 
Ready in March 


The three-car articulated, high-speed 
train being built by the E. G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy will-be delivered to the 
railroad in Chicago during March, after 
a three weeks’ tour of the East. While 
the itinerary of the train has not been defi- 
nitely decided upon, approximately 24 east- 
ern points and 80 western points will be 
visited before the train is placed in regular 
service. When the train leaves the Phila- 
delphia works of the manufacturer in the 
latter part of February, it will be exhibited 
at the Broad Street station of the Penn- 
sylvania in that city, after which it will 
be on display for two days at New York. 
It will then vis't the remaining eastern 
cities, among which are Washington, D. C., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Late in March, the 
train will be on exhibition at Chicago for 
several days, after which it will tour the 
Burlington system before being placed in 
regular service. 


Southern Pacific Labor Controversy 


The emergency board appointéd by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on November 23 to investi- 
gate a dispute between the Southern Pa- 
cific lines in Texas and Louisiana and the 
four brotherhoods on a list of 108 griev- 
ances, because of which the employees had 
voted to strike unless a satisfactory settle- 
ment could be obtained, has submitted a 
report, made public at the White House 
on December 28, to the effect that after 
a hearing an agreement was reached on 
several of the points and methods of ad- 
justing others had been agreed upon. It 
was agreed that the parties would con- 
tinue direct negotiation and settle as many 
of the dispu‘es as possible and that others 
would be submitted to arbitration, while 
some would be submitted to the South- 
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western Regional Train Service Board of 
Adjustment. Three cases were heard by 
the emergency board and the board in its 
report makes recommendations as to these, 
expressing the conclusion that “all substan- 
tial causes for the threatened strike have 
been removed.” 


Derailment at Baltimore, July 25 


The Inter.tate Commerce Commission, 
in a report dated November 29, gives de- 
tails of the derailment of a northbound 
freight train on the Pennsylvania, at Bal- 
timore, July 25, resulting in the injury of 
4 employees and 2 other persons, which 
was due primarily to a false clear indica- 
tion at an electro-pneumatic in‘erlocking 
signal. The signalman and the leverman 
in the cabin are censured for not trying 
to stop the train, after an automatic warn- 
ing device had given them notice that some 
part of the interlocking was not working 
properly. The route of the train was from 
a freight track through a crossover into 
the northbound main, at the entrance of 
Union Tunnel, but the crossover switch 
turned it on to a spur track, though the 
signal had indicated a clear route to the 
main track. The lever controlling the 
switch, when operated from normal to re- 
verse, did not move the switch rails, due 
to the fact that the electric latch slipped 
over the locking tooth on the reverse-in- 
dication segment of the machine; this per- 
mitted the lever to be moved to full re- 
verse position, without requiring a momen- 
tary stop at an intermediate position, to 
permit the switch movement to function. 

The failure of the switch to move caused 
warning lights to be displayed, and a 
warning whistle to be sounded; and the 
signalman then should have stopped the 
train, if possible, to see what was the mat- 
ter. But finding nothing apparently wrong 
in the tower, the signalman and the lever- 
man agreed in permitting the train to pro- 
ceed. 

At Union Junction, the tower involved 
in this case, 16 levers were provided wih 
the alarm circuit, but 20 others were not 
thus fitted. The alarm system, says the 
report, should be extended to cover all 
levers in this plant. 


Holiday Travel Larger Than Last Year 


Railway passenger travel during the 
Christmas and New Year holidays this 


year showed an increase of from 25 to 30 
per cent, as compared with last year, 
judged by the extra cars required to handle 
the business. Increased business was par- 
ticularly noticeable on eastern railroads 
and New York and Philadelphia terminals 
have estimated increases of 30 to 40 per 
cent. In the western territory some ra‘l- 
roads experienced movements considerably 
in.excess of those last year, while others 
reported only slight increases. 

The movement of holiday business this 
year was affected adversely by rates and 
weather, the conditions last year being 
more favorable to travel. To what extent 
the rates affected travel in the West is 
impossible to determine. Last year, Christ- 
mas and New Yeareoccurred on Sunday, 
enabling travelers to take advantage of the 
week-end rates of one fare plus 25 cents. 
This year, with Christmas and New Year 
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on Monday, the excursion rates in effect 
were higher. Eastern railroads operating 
between New York and Chicago, on the 
other hand, reduced their rates below those 
for the holidays last year and travel in- 
creased substantially. The holiday business 
on the western region of the Pennsylvania 
required twice as many cars as last year. 

One of the most outstanding develop- 
ments this year is the revival of Florida 
travel from the eastern seaboard and Chi- 
cago, which during the latter days of De- 
cember exceeded the peak movement of 
last year. The count at principal hotels 
in Florida shows an increase of 90 per 
cent at the end of December, as com- 
pared with the count on January 10, 1933. 


The Canadian Roads in November 


The Canadian National in November 
had increased gross and net revenues and 
a decrease in operating expenses as com- 
pared with the same month of last year. 

Gross revenues totaled $13,287,651, an 
increase of $248,178 as compared with 
November last year. Operating expenses 
were reduced by $563,321 for the month, 
leaving net revenue of $1,548,099 as against 
$736,600 in the same month of last year, 
an increase of $811,499. 

For the eleven months gross revenues 
totaled $136,166,245, a decrease of $13,- 
023,668 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. Operating expenses 
declined by $11,990,570 and net revenue in 
the eleven months of 1933 amounted to $4,- 
998,057, a decline of $1,033,098 from the 
net for the corresponding eleven months of 











last year. The summary follows: 
NovEMBER 

1933 1932 Increase 
GeOGB occce $13,287,651 $13,039,473 $248,178 
Expenses .. 11,739,551 12,302,872 *563,321 
it: cccous $1,548,099 $736,600 $811,499 

* Decrease. 

ELeven Montus 

1933 1932 Decrease 
Geeee scces $136,166,245 $149,189,913 $13,023,668 
Expenses .. 131,168,187 143,158,757 11,990,570 
re $4,998,057 $6,031,155 $1,033,098 


The Canadian Pacific had net revenue 
in November of $3,585,809, as compared 
with $3,324,291 in November of last year, 
an increase of $261,517. The main factor 
in this rise was continued economies, for 
the month’s gross was lower by $340,909— 
$10,389,923 compared with $10,730,832 a 
year ago. Operating expenses of $6,804,- 
113, compared with $7,406,540 in the pre- 
ceding year showed a reduction of $602,- 
426. 

For the eleven months gross revenues 
were $104,356,950, a decrease of $9,878,562. 
Expenses were reduced, however, by $9,- 
715,035—$86,741,243 comparing with $96,- 
456,278, the result being net of $17,615,707 
for the period, a reduction of only $163,527 
from the $17,779,235 net reported for the 
same period in 1933. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Brake Assoctation.—T. L. Burton, Room 
2205, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Attrep Rattway Suppry Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. o meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
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ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
pecans. —W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 

R., Chicago, Ill. 

aout ASSOCIATION OF 

ya. —E. L. 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER amie 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. o Jes 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y.- 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 19-21, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN eet ay ay” OF RAILWAY Senngentes 
AGENTs.—E. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
W. Harrison Si. x Chicago, Ill. Next bo ng 
ae gh 19-20, 1934, Commodore Hotel, New 

ork, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Ne rnd a OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 Federal St., Chicago, Til. 


GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 


_AMERICAN ELecrric Rai_tway ASSOCIATION. — 


(See American Transit Association.) 
AMERICAN RAILWAY et i J. Forster, 


30 Vesey St., New York 
Division I-—O erating. am i C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 


Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, [Il. 

Medical and Surgical 


Section.—J. C. 
eae 30 Vesey St., 


New York, 


Protective Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, 

Safety Section. — J. 
Vesey St., New York, 

Telegraph and Telephone ‘eatin. —W. 


Caviston, 30 


airbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, . Annual meeting, June 
a 1934, Hotel Stevens, hicago, 


Division Hi -Jeenegeretion—S. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Division III.—Traffi c.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Division IV. ~ Engineering. —E. H. Fritch, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 13- 14, 1934, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Til. Annual meeting, March 
in -14, 1934, Palmer House, Chicago, 


Electrical Section —E. H. Fritch, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, March 12-13, 1934, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Division V.— Mechanical. — V. R. Haw- 
sens, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Equipment Painting Section. —V. R. 

Hawthorne. 59 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Division VI.— Purchases and Stores. — 

fe ¢ Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 





Division VII. — Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting, May 22, 1934, 


New York, N. 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 


M. en 30 Vesey St., New York, 
Car Service Division—C. A. Buch, 17th 
and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN RatLtway BripceE anp Buripine Asso- 
ciation.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAy trea ASSOCIATION. 

—J. A. Senter, Ind. nm. €. & Se. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. yl: meeting, 1934, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN RatILwAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 
a meeting, March 13-14, 1934, Chicago, 





AMERICAN RatLway MaGaztne Epitors’ Assocta- 
TIon.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Toot ForemMen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion. 

AMERICAN Suort Line Rartrroap AssocraATION.— 

E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Railroad Division.—Marion B. Rich- 
ardson, Ahrens & Richardson, 30 Church St., 
New York, | A 

AMERICAN TrRANsIT Assocration.—Guy C. asad 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. 

Amertcan Woop PreseRveRs’ Prin ABS a. 
L. Dawson, . W., Washing- 


1427 Eye St., N 
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ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 23. 25, 
1934, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

AssocraTion oF RatLway CLarm AGENTS. —H. D, 
oh District Claim Agent, Northern Pa. 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting 
1934, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AssocrIaTION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison St, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Electricaj 
Supply Manufacturers’ Asseciation. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway EXECUTIVES —Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

BripceE AND Buitp1nc Suppry MEeEn’s Associ. 
TIon.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 
Oakley Ave., 44th and 45th Sts., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

CanapIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., D. G.,_ Montreal, Que, 
Regular meetings, second ” Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind. 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ AssocraTion.—A, §, 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 

Car ForemMEn’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—G. K, 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg. 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salk 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForemEn’s AssoctaTion oF Los ANGELEs.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
time. 

Car ForeMeEn’s AssocratTion oF St. Louts, Mo— 
J. F. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely, 

CentTRAL Rattway Cius or Burrarto.—M. D, 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, exc age yous fy 
and August, Hotel Statler, ~~ alo, N. 

Cinctnnatr Rattway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, a 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway Crus. — F. . 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each _ month, 
except June, July and August, Hotel Cleve. 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS 
AssoctAT1Ion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLtway Fuet AssoctratIon. — 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’s As. 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master BortteR Makers’ Assocration.—A, F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Natrionat Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

NATIONAL SaFety Councit.— Steam Railroad 

Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 

way Association). 

ENGLAND Rattroap Crius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York RAILROAD Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St, 
New York, ee 

Paciric Rattway Cius.—wW. S. Wollner, P. 0. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings, ‘second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccountING OFricers’ ASSOCcIATION.— 
E. . Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, 1934, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle. 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, III. 

Rartway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July ne August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Rattway ELECTRICAL a MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTION.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore 
more, Md. 

RAILWAY F ay nad MANvuFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. Conway, 1841 Oliver Building, Pitts 
boadgh ‘Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Moter 
Transport Division, American Railway AS 
sociation. 

RattwaAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaATIon.—G. 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N, Y. with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A. Division I. 


Club not active at present 
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Raitway Tre Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1252 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

RaiLwayY TREASURY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
cIATION.—T. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Louris Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 


Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended, 
SignaL APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 


Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. R. A. 
Signal Section. 

Society OF OFFICERS, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M., . Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 6-7, 1934, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
Rovetine, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R,, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppty Men’s_ Assoctation.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with » ivision V, 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Too. FoREMEN Suppiiers’ AssocraTion.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rartway Cius.—N. A. Walford, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Association.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Meets with Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTIon.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WesTERN Rarttway Crius.—C. L. Emerson, C., 
M., St. P & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Agreement reached with 
P.W.A. on $77,000,000 loan, approxi- 
mately $32,000,000 of which will be used 
for the building of 101 electric locomotives, 
and 7,000 freight cars. For details see 
page 15 of this issue. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OnzIOo is inquiring 
for 11 baggage and mail cars and 15 
coaches. 


; THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts 
Is inquiring for one baggage and mail car 
and 7 coaches. 


THe CxHicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Pau 
& PactFic is inquiring for 50 coaches and 


will shortly issue an inquiry for 25 baggage 
Cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Lenich & Hunson River has 
ordered 1,000 tons of rail from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 350 tons of structural steel for 
bridges at Allis, Wis. and West Allis, 
from the Strobel Steel Construction Co. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Supply Trade 





H. E. Birch, president of the Beau- 
mont Birch Co., Philadelphia., Pa., has 
been appointed eastern railway representa- 
tive of the Ross and White Co., Chicago. 


D. J. Almon, Paul Brown building, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed district 
sales agent for Morrison Metalweld 
Process, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Almon 
will represent this company in the South- 
west territory. 


B. T. Thompson, general sales agent of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
with headquarters at Chicago, retired’ on 
December 30. He began work on October 
2, 1884, as a messenger boy in Kansas 
City, Mo., for the Consolidated Tank Line 
Company, one of the organizations through 





B. T. Thompson 


which Standard Oil then marketed. He 
was transferred to Chicago in 1896 as an 
assistant in Standard of Indiana’s lubri- 
cating department. 
years he served in various capacities in 
that department, including those of man- 
ager and general manager. Recently he 
has handled the company’s accounts with 
large corporations. 


Crosstie Production Under NRA 
Lumber Code 


The Railway Tie Association, acting in 
behalf of the producers of railway cross- 
ties, has accepted a proposal that the rail- 
road tie industry become a self-governing 
division under the lumber code, thereby 
bringing to a conclusion a controversy be- 
tween the producers of crossties, who de- 
sired a code independent of the lumber in- 
dustry, and the lumber producers, who 
sought to include crossties with other forest 
products. Under the arrangement pro- 
posed, the Railway Tie Association will be 
the administrative agency for this division 
of the lumber and timber products code. 


Railroad Special Track Equipment 
Code Hearing 


A number of fundamental changes will 
have to be made in the code proposed by 
manufacturers of railroad special track 
equipment before it will be acceptable to 
the N. R. A., proponents of the code were 
told at a hearing on December 29. As- 


In the 37 succeeding © 
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sistant Deputy Administrator F. H. Kuhn 
took’ the lead in pointing out provisions 
and omissions which he said appeared to 
be out of harmony with the N. R. A. 
program, and with the record developed 
at the public hearing as a basis he asked 
that the code committee meet with rep- 
resentatives of the N. R. A. advisory 
boards in an effort to arrive at a code that 
will be satisfactory. 

The industry’s code was presented by 
George Link, Jr., counsel for the Manga- 
nese Track Society, and chairman of its 
code committee, who said the industry was 
in complete agreement on the proposed 
terms. He said the industry had recently 
felt some improvement, but. had been “hit 
harder than any other industry in the 
country” and the code provisions on hours 
and wages represented the utmost the in- 
dustry could do at this time for labor. The 
code calls for an average 40-hour work 
week, with 48 hours at peak periods and 
fixes minimum wages for ordinary labor 
ranging from 40 cents an hour in the 
north-central region to 30 cents an hour 
in the Birmingham area. Figures intro- 
duced into the record showed that aggre- 
gate sales of the industry fell from $18,- 
000,000 in 1928, to $3,400,000 in 1932. 

Assistant Deputy Kuhn questioned Mr. 
Link as to the reason the labor provisions 
were prefaced with the phrase “so long 
as the code shall be in effect,’ and Link 
replied that there was “no particular 
reason” for it but “some members of the 
industry” wanted it. H. L. Brunson, the 
N. R. A. labor adviser, declared that his 
board had “decided objection” to the 
phrase, as it seemed to infer that the labor 
sections were not on the same legal footing 
with other parts of the code. Mr. Kuhn 
said that “unless some very convincing 
reason” was given for the clause it would 
have to be stricken out, but said the matter 
would be considered in the conferences. 

Mr. Kuhn asked if the industry would 
be willing to set a maximum work week 
for all employes save supervisors and mem- 
bers of their staffs receiving at least $35 
per week (the standard provision). Mr. 
Link replied that a 48-hour week in peek 
periods was essential, and reiterated that 
in its present state, with operations run- 
ning from 10 to 15 per cent of normal, the 
industry was making in the code as pre- 
sented all the concessions it could afford 
to make to its employes. Mr. Kuhn also 
asked about the omission of any provision 
for overtime, and Mr. Link said that some 
of the companies paid overtime, while 
others did not, and that the steel code was 
taken as a guide for the reason that the 
industry felt that men working side by side 
in the two industries must receive the 
same treatment. Kuhn then asked if the 
industry would be willing to put a six-day- 
week provision in the code, and Link re- 
plied that it would be willing, provided 
allowance was made for emergencies. 

The Assistant Deputy then commented 
to the effect the code, as he read it, would 
permit “practically unlimited hours” be- 
cause, first, it exempted large classes of 
employes outright, secondly, because when 
an “adequate” supply of “qualified” labor 
was not available in any locality the entire 
hour limitation could be cast aside, and, 
thirdly, because it exempted all employes 
engaged in “emergency” work. He drew 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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RAILWAY AGE 


It is more than a coincidence that the Texas and Pacific, a road 
notable for having a high percentage of modern power, is rated 
among the first roads in the country in individual fuel performance. 
@ Lima Super-Power locomotives have had an important influence 
on the Texas and Pacific record. @ Replacing obsolete locomotives 
with Super-Power is the sure way to better fuel performance and 


operating economy. 
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from Link the admission that virtually all 
the work the industry has had lately has 
been so-called emergency work, as the 
railroads have not been ordering any equip- 
ment they could get along without. Kuhn 
asked if the industry would agree to pay 
overtime for all over 8 hours a day and 
40 hours per week, and Kuhn said he 
would poll the industry and find out. 

At Kuhn’s suggestion, the code commit- 
tee agreed to limit the number of old and 
physically handicapped “pensioners” eligi- 
ble for employment at less than the mini- 
mum wage, to 3 per cent of the total num- 
ber on the payroll, and to give them at 
least 80 per cent of the minimum pay. 

Kuhn told the code committee it would 
have to delete a section providing that 
where a manufacturer of special track 
equipment is subject to a code approved 
for another industry, he shall have the 
option as to which code he subscribed to 
relative to labor provisions. Kuhn said 
all the N. R. A. advisory boards were 
strongly opposed to such a provision. 

E. L. Fries, the industrial adviser, and 
T. P. Kelly of the N. R. A. Research and 
Planning board, contended that under the 
trade practice sections of the code, as writ- 
ten, it would be possible for a manufac- 
turer to sell at a lo§s to a parent corpora- 
tion, and permit the latter to take all the 
profits. Link said nothing like that was 
intended—that the purpose was to permit 
the “courtesy exchange” of materials and 
products between affiliated companies. 

Kuhn asked if Article 4, dealing with 
trade practices, could not be left out of the 
code altogether and be handled by the in- 
dustry in another manner. Link insisted 
it remain in, asserting the trade practices 
represented all of value the industry got 
out of the code. Kuhn then asked if the 
open price system set up in the code would 
not lead to price fixing. Link answered 
in the negative, saying it would merely lay 
all the cards on the table and eliminate 
price “chiseling” which had helped de- 
moralize the industry in the past and 
which, if continued, would prevent the in- 
dustry from getting back on its feet. 

Vigorous objection was expressed by 
Adviser Kelly of the Research and Plan- 
ning Division, and Mrs. Alma Ramsey, of 
the N. R. A. legal division, to a provision 
making it a violation of the code, subject 
to federal prosecution, for a member of 
the industry to fail to charge and collect 
interest on overdue accounts. They de- 
clared this was tantamount to making a 
collection agency out of the government, 
and that no such provision had been allowed 
to stay in any code. 

A final provision which Deputy Kuhn 
found objectionable was one giving the 
industry the right to cancel the code at 
any time if the President should make 
changes it does not approve. Kuhn asked 
if this was not counter to the mandatory 
provision appearing earlier to the effect 
the President may at any time make any 
change he desires in the code. Link re- 
plied that in case the President should 
modify the code, the industry felt it should 
have the right to say whether it would 
accept such modification. “I think,” said 
Kuhn, “that I am correct in saying that 
no code can go up for approval containing 
any qualification of the  President’s 
powers.” 





RAILWAY AGE 


A public hearing has been set for Janu- 
ary 8 before Deputy Administrator H. O. 
King on codes for the railway handbrake 
and railway car appliances subdivisions of 
the fabricated metal products industry. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph L. Tillman, Sr., vice-president 
of the Wine Railway Appliance Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, died on January 1. 


Robert Vincent Devlin, engineer of 
the industrial locomotive division of the 
General Electric Company, died at his 
home in Erie, Pa., on December 20, at the 
age of 57 years. 


Frank L. Norton, vice-president of the 
Scullin Steel Company, who died on De- 
cember 21, as reported in the Railway 
Age of December 30, was born at Spring- 
field, Mass., on September 2, 1869. Mr. 
Norton was educated at Worcester 
Academy and went to St. Louis, Mo., in 
1890. He joined Waters Pierce Oil Com- 





Frank L. Norton 


pany with headquarters at St. Louis, serv- 
ing as traveling auditor covering the 
southwestern territory including Texas. In 
1904 he became associated with the Scullin 
Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, now the 
Scullin Steel Company of St. Louis, in 
charge of its New York office, and subse- 
quently was appointed vice-president of the 
same company, which position he held at 
the time of his death. 


Thomas Finigan, first vice-president of 
The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, who died in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 25, as announced in the Railway Age 
of December 30, was born at Paterson, 
N. J., on September 26, 1882. In 1897, he 
entered the mechanical department of the 
Consolidated Traction Company at New- 
ark, N. J., (now the Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport) and later became 
assistant master mechanic. In 1902, he 
went to the mechanical department of the 
United Railways at San Francisco, Cal., 
and in 1906, he was in charge of rehabili- 
tation work following the earthquake. 
Subsequently, he served as_ purchasing 
agent and assistant general manager, which 
position he held until 1915, when he re- 
signed to become Pacific Coast manager 
of The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, with headquarters at San Fran- 


cisco. In 1918, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent with headquarters at Chicago, which 
position he held until 1929, when he be- 
came first vice-president. Since 1920, he 
had been president of The American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company of California 
and since 1927, president of the American 
Brakeblok Corporation, automotive  sub- 
sidiary of the Brake Shoe Company. He 
was a director in a large number of in- 
dustrial companies. 


Construction 





City or St. Lours.—The City of St. 
Louis, Mo., has filed a new application 
with the Public Works Administration for 
grant of $247,000 and a loan of $758,700 
to finance the construction of five addi- 
tional railroad approaches to the St. Louis 
Municipal bridge across the Mississippi 
river between St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, Ill. A former application for a 
grant of $219,120 for work estimated at 
$876,200 has been withdrawn. When the 
first application was submitted to the P. 















W. A. the city had contemplated using a La 


$700,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation but due to some legal 
technicalities it has been deemed advisable 
to seek the larger grant and loan. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 


let to the Brann & Stuart Company, Phila- bad 


delphia, Pa. for raising and building 
shelter sheds, platforms and_ concrete 
masonry in connection with revision of 


tracks at the terminal in Camden, N. J. A | 


contract was let to the Ferguson & Ed- 
mondson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
elevation of tracks and elimination of 
grade crossings in the village of East 
Aurora and the town of Aurora, Erie 
county, N. Y.; this contract has been ap- 
proved by the New York Public Service 
Commission, as was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 23. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Contracts for the con- 
struction of a new passenger station, to 
be a one-story structure, 32 ft. by 69 ft. 
in Norristown, Pa., and the paving of al- 
most an acre of adjacent parking space for 





automobiles were awarded recently by this | 


road to the James McGraw Company, Phil- 
adelphia. This improvement is in connec- 


tion with the Pennsylvania’s portion of a | 
grade elimination project ordered by the | 


Pennsylvania Public Service Commission; 
the entire project contemplates the elimina- 
tion of seven grade crossings, the elevation 
of P. R. R. tracks through the borough, a 








change of line which removed the railroad § : 


from the bed of Lafayette street, and the 
construction of a new passenger and a 
new freight station. The grade crossing 
work was practically completed last fall, 


when DeKalb street, the main cross-town § 


public highway under the railroad was for- 
mally opened on September 7. With the 
elevation and relocation of the railroad, 
a high island platform 550 ft. long was 
built between the east and westbound 
tracks; on this platform a steel shelter and 
an enclosed waiting-room, 12 ft. by 40 ft. 
have been erected, and are in service. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
REFRACTORIES CO, 


Good Arch Brick is the foundation of a satisfactory locomotive Arch. 


Realizing this the American Arch Company, after a survey of the 


brick resources of the country, picked these capable manufacturers 


from which to supply the railroads. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Financial 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & Santa Fe.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
the Oklahoma Central to abandon two seg- 
ments of the line of the latter company, 
the first extending from Lehigh, Okla., to 
a point near Ada Junction, 39.9 miles, and 
the latter from a point near Byars Junc- 
tion to Purcell, 21.1 miles; cause, mine 
abandonment and highway competition. 


BattimoreE & Oxn10.—Acquisition of Coal 
& Coke—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
acquire the Coal & Coke Railway, all of 
the securities of whch are pledged under 
the B. & O.’s refunding and general mort- 
gage. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE. 
—R. F. C. Loan Denied —Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commiss‘on has de- 
nied approval of this company’s applica- 
tion for a loan of $500,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to meet 
interest payments due January 1 on the 
ground that the security offered was not 
sufficient. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
To Reorganize.—The Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the federal district court at 
Chicago on December 30, under the new 
federal bankruptcy law which permits con- 
tinued operation by the existing manage- 
ment while interest is in default, pending 
reorganization of the capital structure. In- 
ability to meet interest payments totaling 
$515,000, which were to become due on 
January 1, was given as the reason for the 
Monon’s action. The Monon had applied to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
a loan of $500,000 to meet these interest 
payments but approval had been withheld. 
The petition was approved by Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company was incorporated on 
March 31, 1897, and was a reorganization 
of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. 
It has a total of 647 miles of line, with 
main lines from Chicago via Monon, Ind., 
to Indianapolis and to Louisville, Ky. Its 
capital structure consists of $5,000,000 of 
authorized preferred stock and $10,500,000 
of authorized common stock and a total 
funded debt, as of December 31, 1932, of 
$27,615,160. Control of the Monon is held 
jointly by the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Southern, which companies in July, 
1902, jointly acquired 93 per cent of the 
common stock and 77 per cent of the pre- 
ferred stock of the company. It is the 
principal means of access to Chicago for 
the two controlling roads. 

Last year the Monon failed to meet its 
fixed charges, having a net railway operat- 
ing deficit of $111,763. Net losses after 
payment of interest charges were incurred 
in 1930 and in 1931 also, the last year in 
which a net income was earned having been 
1929. The Monon is primarily a coal- 
carrying road. Of the 4,531,652 tons of 
revenue freight moved in 1932, 1,976,279 
tons, or 43.61 per cent, was bituminous 
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coal. In the past, a substantial proportion 
of the Monon’s coal traffic originated on 
its own lines, but recently the bulk has 
been received from connections. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the 1932 coal traffic 
was received from connecting lines. 


CuicaGo, Rock Istanp & Pactric—Bond 
Interest to be Paid—Federal Judge James 
H. Wilkerson at Chicago, on December 
28, authorized the trustees to pay ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 in interest on the 
$100,000,000 general mortgage bonds of 
the company. Counsel for the trustees 
informed the court that there is available 
cash on hand to pay the interest which 
fell due July 1, 1933, and if the interest 
were not paid there will be a general 
default declared on the bonds, which do 
not mature until 1998. Such a default 
would seriously hamper a_ reorganization 
of the railroad at this time. 


CINCINNATI-NASHVILLE S 0 U TH ER N.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
and the Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern. 
lessee, to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce of the line of the for- 
mer company extending from Algood, 
Tenn., to Livingston, 17 miles, together 
with operation under trackage rights over 
2 miles of the line of the Tennessee Cen- 
tral in Algood. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
— Abandonment.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Comm’ssion has authorized this 
company and the Chester R. R. to abandon 
that portion of the line of the latter com- 
pany extending from a point 1900 ft. 
south of the station at Succasunna, N. J., 
to the southerly terminus of the line at 
Chester, 6.3 miles. 


Du.utu, South SHore & ATLANTIC — 
Abandonment —Examiner M. S. Jame-on 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended in a proposed report 
that the commission permit the abandon- 
ment by this company of a portion of the 
main line, from Marengo, Wis., to Al- 
louez, near Superior, 73.52 miles, and 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Northern Pacific from Superior to Ash- 
land, 63.85 miles, and over the Wisconsin 
Central from Ashland to Marengo, 12.07 
miles; also the construction of a connect- 
ing track of 3,375 feet. By the plan sub- 
mitted the company expects to realize 
large savings in cost of operation and 
maintenance by transferring its present 
train service to the new route. The oper- 
ating loss on the line had ranged from 
$31,350 in 1930 to $44,502 in 1932. The 
brotherhoods of train service employees had 
opposed the abandonment on the ground 
that certain employees would be thrown 
out of employment but the report says 
that, no change being contemplated in train 
service, the only employees of the South 
Shore which would be affected are the 
section forces, varying between 18 and 24 
men and 6 station employees, some of 
whom would be transferred under the 
seniority rules. It also pointed out that 
the total number of employees of the 
South Shore increased from 552 in May to 
717 in September. In behalf of the pro- 
testants it was urged that the require- 
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ments of the Emergency Transpo-tation 
Act, 1933, with respect to maintaining 
labor forces at the May, 1933, number, be 
observed and that efforts should be made 
to spread employment. It was further 
urged that the abandonment should not be 
permitted until the recommendation of 
the federal co-ordinator of transportation 
respecting consolidations, use of joint facili- 
ties, etc., shall be made known or that the 
entire matter be referred to the co-ordina- 
tor. “With regard to the first point,” the 
examiner says, “it may be observed that 
the provisions of Section 7(b) under Title 
I of the emergency act apply to actions 
taken to carry out the purposes of that 
act and do not extend to authority granted 
to carriers by this commission under para- 
graph 1 (18) of the interstate commerce 
act. With regard to suspending action on 
these applications for the reason stated, it 
would seem that no justification could be 
found for postponing the approval of the 
plan by the commission on the ground that 
the findings or recommendations of the 
federal co-ordinator may have a bearing 
on this proposal. It would appear imprac- 
ticable, at this point in the proceedings, to 
refer the case to the co-ordinator for 
adjudication, and unnecessary to treat it 
as part of a comprehensive study of all 
the rail lines in northern Wisconsin.” The 
commission should find, he says, that con- 
tinued operation of the South Shore line 
would be a burden on the resources of that 
carrier and impose an undue burden upon 
interstate commerce. 


KavuaAt.—A bandonment.—The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
Hawaiian company to abandon its entire 
5-mile line and to abandon operation under 
trackage rights over 10.7 miles of the 
Koloa line; cause, truck competition. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Arizona 
Eastern to abandon two segments of the 
Mesa branch of the latter company total- 
ing 5.1 miles in Maricopa county, Ariz., 
and a 4.4-mile segment of its Casaba 
branch in the same county. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—R. F. C. Loan—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a modification of its 
previous report in which it approved a loan 
of $22,000,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation so as to approve ad- 
vances on or before January 15 to enable 
the company to pay $3,524,300 of interest 
due on January 1 and February 1 and 
$205,700 of the principal of maturing 
equipment trust certificates, in lieu of ad- 
vances which had been approved for other 
purposes but which had not been made. 


TOWNSVILLE.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany and its trustee, J. H. Bridgers, have 
been authorized to abandon its line ex- 
tending from Manson, N. C., westerly to 
Townsville, 10 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston R. R. Holdings.—Preferred, $2.00, semi- 
annually, payable January 10 to holders of record 
January 1. 

Cleveland. — $1.50, quarterly; Certificates of 
Deposit, $1.50, quarterly, both payable December 
30 to holders of record December 29. 

Connecticut & Passumpsic River.—Preferred, 
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—— 
> = Saving waste heat from exhaust steam 
= /} = ' ; 
=—— y} can easily be effected by applying an 
=> 4 
S74 y} a Elesco feed water heater ...... and 
— _y 
: = / d this saving is an important factor in 
=N ; 
= improving locomotive performance. Heat 
=N : : 
from a substantial portion of the waste 
i exhaust steam is transferred to the boiler 
Ne 
y X feed water by the Elesco feed water heater. 
Wa BZ This is not the only saving effected — 


there is a resultant increase in boiler 
horsepower because of reduced back pres- 


sure, which adds to the fuel saving. 


The Elesco feed water heater is proven 





— itis applied to almost 4000 locomotives. 


You, too, can reduce locomotive waste 
heat by applying the Elesco feed water 


heater. May we send you information? 





Write today — no obligation. 


oe 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





Bi i rs aon, a trl 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 





Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
A-828 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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$3.00, semi-annually, payable February 1 to hold- 
ers of record January 1. 

Lehigh & Hudson River.—$2.00, quarterly, pay- 
able December 30 to holders of record Decem- 


ber 21. 

Mill Creek & Mine Hill Navigation.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable January 11 to holders of 
record December 30. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable February 19 to holders 
of record January 31. 

North Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, payable 
January 15 to holders of record December 30. 

Readies. — Comenen, 25c, quarterly, payable 
February 1 to holders of record January 11. | 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Voting 
Common, $2.00, semi-annually; Non-voting Com- 
mon, $2.00, semi-annually; Non-voting Dividend 
Obligations, $2.00, all payable December 30 to 
holders of record December 22. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.2 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 39.67 37.90 23.53 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 69.18 67.05 56.48 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Martin J. Alger, executive assistant 
to the president of the New York Central 
at New York, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of traffic with juris- 
diction over the passenger and freight de- 
partments of the system, at the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Alger was born on Sep- 
tember 14, 1890, at Maine City, Mich. He 
was educated at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich., and entered railway service 
as clerk in the shop accountant’s office of 
the Chicago, Indiana & Southern (now 
New York Central) in July, 1909. From 
March, 1910, to August, 1911, Mr. Alger 
was clerk in the vice-president’s office, 
New York Central lines west of Buffalo, 
and from the latter date until April, 1912, 
he was secretary to the vice-president of 
the same lines. He was appointed traveling 
secretary to vice-president in April, 1912, 
and the following year he became traveling 
secretary to the senior vice-president, same 
lines. From January, 1914, to January, 
1916, Mr. Alger was traveling secretary 
to the president, becoming secretary 
to the president on the latter date. He 
was appointed executive assistant to the 
Regional Director of the Eastern region 
during federal control of the railways 
and at the end of that period he be- 
came executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New York Central, serving in 
that capacity continuously until his recent 
promotion. For the past seven years, in 
addition to his other duties, Mr. Alger has 
been president of the Merchants Despatch, 
Inc., and the Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Company, the car-building sub- 
sidiary of the New York Central. 


OPERATING 


Effective January 1 the Nashville di- 
vision of the Louisville & Nashville has 
been discontinued as a separate operating 
unit and those portions of the division be- 
tween Bowling Green; Ky., and Nashville, 
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Tenn., have been added to the Louisville 
division. Those portions of the Nashville 
division between Nashville, Tenn., and 
Decatur, Ala., have been added to the 
Birmingham division. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


R. E. Connolly, treasurer of the IIl- 
inois Central System, with headquarters 
at New York, has been elected also sec- 
retary, to succeed D. R. Burbank, who 
has resigned because of ill health. 


TRAFFIC 


Thomas E. Sands, general freight 
traffic manager of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has retired under 
the pension rules. The position of gen- 
eral freight traffic manager has been 
abolished. 


E. A. Klippel, Jr., general agent for 
the Union Pacific System at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., succeeding L. E. Omer, 
who has been appointed general passenger 
agent at Los Angeles, Cal., as noted in 
the Railway Age of November 18. C. H. 
Saltmarsh, city passenger agent at 
Omaha, has been promoted to general 
agent at Salt Lake City to succeed Mr. 
Klippel. 


G. W. Loderhose, assistant freight 
claim agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, has been appointed 
freight claim agent, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago, IIll., succeeding C. H. 
Dietrich, who has resigned to become ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman of the Freight 
Claim Division of the American Railway 
Association. M. B. Mortensen has been 
appointed assistant freight claim agent to 
succeed Mr. Loderhose. 


W. N. Ernst, assistant general freight 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., has been 
appointed general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. H. M. Wil- 
liams has been appointed general agent 
at Richmond, Va., and O. J. English has 
been appointed general agent at Atlanta, 
Ga. E. M. Finch, assistant general 
freight agent at Wilmington, Del., has 
been appointed foreign freight agent with 
the same headquarters. 


F. P. Barr, general traffic manager of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general coal and ore agent with 
the same headquarters, at his own re- 
quest. R. F. Smith, general freight agent 
at the same point, will succeed Mr. Barr 
as general traffic manager. The positions 
of general freight agent and assistant 
general freight agent at Cleveland have 
been abolished and F. C. Campbell, as- 
sistant general freight agent at Cleveland, 
has been appointed general western freight 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago. H. 
A. Eberhart, assistant general freight 


agent also at Cleveland, has been appoint- 
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ed assistant general traffic manager at that 
point. 


Effective February 28, R. E. Larmour, 
general freight agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., 
will retire under the pension rules of the 
company after serving with that road con- 
tinuously for 35 years. Effective January 
1, A. Walker, now general freight agent 
at Montreal, Que., succeeded Mr. Larmour 
as general freight agent at Toronto. G. F. 
Buckingham, chief of tariff bureau, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
at the same headquarters, with supervision 
of rates and divisions on traffic between 
points in Canada and the United States. 
W. B. Hayward has been appointed chief 
of tariff and division bureaux, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. 


Fred H. Baird, assistant general pas- 
senger agent on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, has been promoted 
to general passenger agent with headquar- 
ters as before at Cincinnati, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding H. Bertermann, whose death on 
December 14 was noted in the Railway Age 
of December 23. Mr. Baird entered the 
service of the New York Central Lines 
in 1909 as a stenographer in the office of 
the superintendent at Buffalo, N. Y. In 
March, 1913, he was transferred to the 
passenger traffic department at Buffalo as 
a stenographer, later serving as a clerk 





Fred H. Baird 


in the general passenger agent’s office at 


the same point. He was promoted to city 
passenger agent at Buffalo in 1916. Dur- 
ing the World War Mr. Baird served 18 
months over seas in the United States 
Army, rising from a private to first lieu- 
tenant. Following the war he returned to 
the New York Lines as city passenger 
agent at New York, being transferred to 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1920. In 1929 he was 
promoted to division passenger agent at 
Cleveland and after two years in this posi- 
tion Mr. Baird was appointed assistant 
general passenger agent on the Big Four 
at Cincinnati. 


Clifford P. Barrett, whose retirement 
as general western passenger agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 30, had been in railroad service 
for 53 years, 33 of which were spent in 
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SOME PEOPLE, MANY OF WHOM ARE VERY WELL INFORMED, 


believe that higher speed, combined with air-conditioning, will bring about a return of passenger traffic 
to our trains. 


Assuming that these gentlemen are right, does not the question then become how high a speed can be 
obtained on existing tracks without disrupting fast freight service (in many cases the main meal ticket of 
the railroad) and how much will it cost? 


According to the latest figures available there are approximately 9,300 Pullmans, and 52,000 passenger 
cars in existence on our railroads today. 


Now common sense tells us that the amount of money involved alone prohibits the scrapping of all this 
equipment in the near future. 


If it is true that it is only a question of handling from 100 to 150 passengers in a day-time train, we have 
a suggestion that we think has merit. 


Why not air-condition and partially streamline some of the present cars, and then put at the head-end 
a modern light-weight steam locomotive? Give it stream-lining, a larger diameter driving wheel, high 
pressure and high superheat. We think it would go places with only the necessary cars for 100 to 
150 passengers. 


In fact, we put this proposition up to one prominent railroad man for his opinion and he answered, 
“Why, it would run like a sewing machine”. 


And incidentally, such a steam unit would be available for use with light weight fully stream-lined cars, 
if later on, such equipment should come into general use. 


PAVE NN OLS) VOM I WAEEO) VANS 


We are prepared to submit streamlined designs, steam or diesel 
powered as desired, to meet any or every demand of our railroads. 


Oo CHURCH STREET-NEW/ YORK: ALY. | 
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the employ of the Lackawanna. Mr. Bar- 
rett entered railroad service in August, 
1880, as ticket salesman for the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific, now a part of the 
Wabash, then serving for five years with 
the Missouri Pacific. He became passenger 
and ticket agent for the Mexican National 
in 1889, with headquarters at Mexico City, 
being promoted to the position of pas- 
senger representative at Chicago for the 
system in May, 1896. He became city ticket 
agent for the Lackawanna in 1900 and four 
years later he was appointed division 
passenger agent at Newark. In 1906 he 
was promoted to general western pas enger 
agent at Chicago. During the period of 
federal control of the railroads, Mr. Bar- 
rett served as division passenger agent at 
Buffalo. He returned to Chicago in March, 
1920, as general western passenger agent, 
serving in that position until his retire- 
ment, which became effective January 1. 

William E. Carbone, who succeeds 
Mr. Barrett as general western passenger 
agent at Chicago, entered the service of the 
Lackawanna in 1909 as stenographer in the 
superintendent’s office. He subsequently 
served as accountant, secretary and as- 
sistant chief clerk. He was furloughed in 
1917 to enter the army where he served 
as an officer in the inspector general’s de- 
partment until the close of the war. He 
returned to the Lackawanna in 1920 to serve 
on the staff of the chief special agent at 
Hoboken, N. J. He was appointed chief 
clerk in the passenger department in 
March, 1921, and later was promoted to 
city passenger agent. In May, 1930, Mr. 
Carbone was appointed general agent of the 
passenger department in charge of the Buf- 
falo territory, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


R. C. McIntyre has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Union Railroad, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


D. E. Woozley, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Union Railroad, with head- 
quarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed chief engineer with the same 
headquarters. A. L. Lee has been ap- 
pointed engineer of bridges, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. and S. S. 
McGregor has been appointed engineer 
of track, with the same headquarters. 


Blair Blowers, division engineer of 
the Erie at Hornell, N. Y., has been 
transferred in the same position to Jersey 
City, N. J., replacing Frank S. Wheeler, 
who in turn has been transferred as di- 
vision engineer to the Mahoning division, 
succeeding P. Sobbott, with headquarters 
at Youngstown, Ohio. Harry J. Wec- 
cheider, division engineer at Huntington, 
Ind., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Hornell, N. Y., replacing Mr. 
Blowers. George E. Righter, division 
engineer at Dunmore, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to Buffalo, N. Y., replacing Ran- 
som L. Dyke, who has been appointed 
division engineer of the Marion division at 
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Huntington, Ind., succeeding Mr. Wec- 
cheider. Paul Sobbott, who was division 


engineer at Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
transferred in the same position to Dun- 
more, Pa., replacing Mr. Righter. 


OBITUARY 


Charles H. Hix 


Charles H. Hix, president of the Vir- 
ginian, whose death on December 23 was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
30, was born in Nelson County, Va., on 
April 5, 1862. He was educated in the 
Norwood high school and entered railway 
service in 1880 as rodman for the Norfolk 
& Western. He subsequently served with 
the same road as receiving and delivery 
clerk, assistant agent and operator, agent, 
relief agent, train dispatcher, chief dis- 
patcher and trainmaster and chief dis- 
patcher. In 1900, Mr. Hix entered the 
service of the Seaboard Air Line as train- 
master of the second division, later serving 
in the same capacity on the first division. 
In 1901 he was appointed superintendent of 
the same road and four years later he be- 
came general superintendent. From July 
to December, 1909, he was general man- 
ager, being appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the road on the lat- 
ter date. Mr. Hix was president and 
general manager of the Norfolk Southern 
from 1912 to 1914 and from the latter 
date until the period of federal control he 
was out of railway service. He returned 
to railway service as federal manager of 
the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line and 
the Virginian, with jurisdiction over all 
Hampton Roads railroad terminals at Nor- 
folk. From 1920 to 1925, Mr. Hix was 
vice-president of the Virginian and in 
1925 he was elected to the presidency of 
the road, serving in that capacity until his 
death. 


Edward Lyons, who retired in 1919 as 
manager of the Northern Pacific Terminal 
Company of Oregon, at Portland, Ore., 
died at his home in that city on December 
28, at the age of 83 years. 


Camilo E. Pani, executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the personnel department 
of the National of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Mexico, D. F., died on De- 
cember 4. 


William Roscoe Bonsal, who retired 
as vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line 
in 1930, died at his estate in Lenox, Mass., 
on December 20. Mr. Bonsal was born 
on September 11, 1868, at Baltimore, Md. 
He was educated at Princeton University 
and entered railway service with the Sea- 
board Air Line in June, 1889. He was 
engaged in the contracting business from 
the latter part of 1889 until 1905, when 
he organized the Durham & South Caro- 
lina, now a part of the Norfolk Southern, 
constructing a line from Bonsal, N. C. to 
Durham and serving as president of the 
line until it was sold. In 1908 he organized 
the North & South Carolina Railroad (now 
a part of the Seaboard Air Line) and be- 
came its president. In 1910 he organized 
and became president of the South Caro- 
lina Western (also part of the Seaboard 
Air Line). He purchased the Georgetown 
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and Western (S. A. L.) and consolidated 
these three lines into the Carolina Atlantic 
& Western, becoming president of this line. 
In 1915 these lines were merged with the 
Seaboard Air Line and upon consolidation 
Mr. Bonsal became vice-president. 


Louis §. Cass, who retired as presi- 
dent of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern in 1923, died suddenly on De- 
cember 23 of heart disease at Mineral 
Wells, Tex., while enroute to California. 
Mr. Cass was born on May 6, 1865, in 
Vernon County, Wisconsin. He entered 
railway service in 1885 as freight brake- 
man on the Minnesota & Northwestern, 
later serving in various other positions in 
the freight departments of different roads. 
He built the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern in 1896 and served as its presi- 
dent and general manager until May, 1905, 
when he became president, from which 
position he retired in 1923. From May to 
September, 1905, Mr. Cass was also as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, and from the latter 
date until March, 1908, he served as third 
vice-president of the same road. He served 
as chief executive for the receivers of the 
Chicago Great Western from March, 1908, 
to September, 1909. Mr. Cass was also 
president of the Kansas City Northwestern 
from 1917 to 1923 and vice-president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion from 1918 until 1930. 


Frank E. Clarity, president and general 
manager of the Rapid City, Black Hills & 
Western, with headquarters at Rapid City, 
S. D., and formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, died on December 27 at 
Rapid City following an illness of about 
two months. Mr. Clarity was born on 
September 10, 1877, at Sauk Centre, Minn. 
and entered railway service in 1894 as a 
car checker on the Great Northern at 
Superior, Wis., serving in this capacity 
and in various positions in the local freight 
office at Superior until 1902. In that year 
Mr. Clarity was made a car distributor and 
from 1904 to 1907 he served successively as 
assistant chief clerk and chief clerk to the 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the same road at St. Paul, Minn. In the 
latter year Mr. Clarity was appointed 
traveling car accountant and in 1911 he 
was made chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent of the Western district of the 
Great Northern at Seattle, Wash. In the 
following year he went with the Denver & 
Rio Grande (now the Denver & ‘Rio Grande 
Western) as inspector of transportation, 
being promoted to superintendent of trans- 
portation in 1913, and to assistant general 
manager at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1917. 
During federal control of the railroads 
Mr. Clarity served as transportation as- 
sistant and as assistant regional director, 
Central Western Region, United States 
Railroad Administration. In 1920 he was 
made vice-president and general manager 
of the Ft. Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley at Fort Worth, Tex. 
which position he held until January, 1930, 
when he resigned. In 1931 Mr. Clarity 
was elected president and general manager 
of the Rapid City, Black Hills & Western, 
at Rapid City, holding this position until 
his death. 
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